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Crossing the ocean 
ts nothing for the 
Standard engined 
U. S. N. 110-ft. 
submarine chasers; 
from New York 
straight to France, 
or to Bermuda, the 
Azores and on into 
the Mediterranean, 
the Aigean and the 
Adriatic. 





After 20 years undisputed 
world leadership 


THE STANDARD ENGINE 





is an institution—of clean constructiveness—such as 
you want in your work. This is why the Allied Navies 
Standardized their fleets of submarine chasers with 
the STANDARD ENGINE and this is why they 


made good. 
Early deliveries on early orders. 


Back of the Standard Guarantee is the 


STANDARD MOTOR CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
186 Whiton Street - - - - #£Jersey City, N. J. 
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IT IS THE SMALL BOAT WHICH IS THE | 
SPORT’S FOUNDATION | 
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; CYRUS WILSON 





















Sales 


; i CAPT. DAY preached the gospel of the small yacht 
whether propelled by motor, or sail, or for racing or 
cruising, and for many, many years. He believed in ? 


the small boat and knew that on the small boat, and 


, 
f 


upon the enthusiasm of its owners depended the future 


of yachting as a sport for men. 





USKIE II above is a knockabout with a raised deck 
and was champion in her class (R) in the races of the 
Yacht Racing Union of Massachusetts Bay in 1916. 


S there any finer sport in the world than sailing a craft 
like this one at the left? Eleanor of the Mosquito 
Fleet Y. C. she is, and a right smart traveller too. : 
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HEWINK II is 
a type that com- 


bines many of the 
elements which a 


Se nn eee 


small yacht should 


possess and is equal- 
ly at home in a race 


PO 


or on a cruise. Che- 
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wink II by the way ERY few craft have the 
is a well known Mas- popularity of the dory. 
sachusetts bay boat. This particular one is Shadow, 


a winner in the Dory Class 
Championship of the South 
Boston Yacht Club. 
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Foot Auxiliary Schooner 


Giving in a brief way some of the reasons why a little schooner like this 1s the right kind of a boai to cwn 


N the March issue of Yacut- 

ING along with other drawings 
of lines appeared the lines of a 
22-ft. schooner. I have received 
many inquiries; some of them 
admiring the lines, others asking 
how a schooner of this size was 
possible and practical? 

As to the possibility of a craft 
schooner rigged, and only 22 ft. 
long I wish to quote the old 
axiom, “‘ Nothing is impossible.” 
Now let’s see if it zs practical, 
there’s the rub. 

In many of the small boat 
designs we have seen a small 
cabin called a cuddy or monkey 
box, these ranging from three to 
six ft. in length. In this little 
schooner such a cabin intended 
for rainy weather only is fitted. 
Is there anything impractical in 
that ’ 

As there are two masts in a 
schooner this little cabin does not 
look out of place between them. 

Let’s examine the rig. After 
looking at the sail plan we find 
that this boat carries all the 
sails of the “big leaguer’’ and 
another useful one besides. This 
sail, a storm trysail, is seldom 
seen on anything but commercial 
vessels. Have you ever been out 
in a yaw] when she would carry 
only the mizzen and jib? Wasn't 
it a comfort to know that these 
two sails could be depended upon 
to keep her topside up while the 
blow lasted’ In the schooner rig 
you have still a greater variation 
of canvas to suit the force of the 
wind without resorting to reefing. 

Let’s suppose we were bowling 
along at a lively clip in our 
little schooner with the breeze 
promising to become a_ small 
hurricane. 

Maybe we are alone. Our first 
thought is, “I guess I’d better 
reef.’’ Our second is, ‘I wish I 
had some one to help me.” 
Third thought and happy idea. 
“T’ll drop the foresail and if the 


S. S. RABL 


breeze becomes too great [’ll 
drop the mainsail and haul out 
my oilskins and storm trysail.” 
So there you are all canvas 
trimmed and set without a reef. 

Another good feature of the 
schooner rig is that all canvas is 
inboard and the sails do not have 
to be as high to obtain the same 
area as they do in the sloop and 
yaw! rigs. 

If you now consider this practi- 
cal and wish to build, or to have 
built, I am including all the 
plans with materials specified 
on them, and instructions in my 
previous articles will apply to 
the construction of this boat. 

To aid in setting her up and 
simplify her construction, I have 
devised a system whereby all the 
main features may be fabricated 
before the boat is assembled. 

You will notice on the mid- 
ships section and inboard profile 
the word “web frame”’ appears. 
These frames are in reality per- 


manent moulds and are also 
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cabin ends. The cabin ends are 
built upon them before they are 
set up, thus helping to stiffen 
them, and eliminating tedious 
fitting when the boatis assembled. 

Another feature is the method 
employed whereby the exact 
shape of the side planks may be 
determined or developed before 
they are set up. 

You will notice on the lines a 
line termed the developing 
diagonal. All the side section 
lines are parallel. By this 
arrangement twist is eliminated 
and any line at nght angles to 
the section lines will 
straight in the body’ plan and 
will be straight when it is de- 
veloped or expanded 

At the bottom of the plan is a 
set of figures giving the distance 
between station lines when they 
are laid out flat, and the distance 
of sheer and chine above and 
below the developing diagonal 
which, as I said before, is a 
perfectly straight line when ex- 


LITTLE boat with all the 
earmarks of a fisherman 


appear 
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EXPANDED STATIONS 


~ALL FIGURES THUS ARE EXPANDED ~ 


HERE is, and should always be, great interest in small boats. Small boats appeal to thousands and 

there are thousands who can afford to own and to maintain them. The sport of yachting requires a 
back ground of these little fellows and the magazine YACHTING will do its part by publishing as many 
plans and photographs it can secure toward supplying its part of the back ground. 
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panded. In the profile is shown 
the transom developed and the 
expanded distances forward of 
No. 7 station and abaft No. 1. 

To lay off the side planks it is 
only necessary to layout three 
lengths of 12 in. boards and one 
length of 10 in. board with their 
edges touching each other so that 
they will form a surface 3 ft. by 
10 in. wide and about 25 ft. long. 
Temporary battens should be 
tacked across them and the end 
butts should be well shifted. 

A chalk line is now snapped 
down on the boards and the 
expanded intervals laid off on it 
with a line through them square 
to the chalk line. The sheer and 
chine lines may now be laid off 
and faired through the spots 
with a batten about 1% in. square. 
The figures for the ends may be 
obtained from the plan when the 
side lines are finished. 

The trame battens may be 
fastened on at a distance that 
will divide the space between 
No. 2 and No. 4, and No. 4 and 
No. 6 stations into three equal 
parts. No battens are inserted 
at these points as the web 
frames will form a batten at 
these points. The chine and 


From 


Riverside, California. 
M* dear Mr. Atkin: I am 
i particularly impressed by 
Mr. Richard’s article on model 
yachting, in the April number of 
your journal. 

This Club, (The Newport Har- 
bor Yacht Club) is making a 
special effort to interest the boys 
and young men who come to 
Newport Harbor, in the sport of 
yachting. We have an admirable 
sailing ground for boats of all 
sizes and Newport bay is par- 
ticularly suitable for model yacht- 


ing by the many youngsters 
who come from_ surrounding 
towns. , 
Very truly yours, 
I. B. Porrer, 
Commodore. 
* * * 
ROM Oldsman, Florida, J. 


G. H., among other things, 
writes: After reading the May 
number, which just reached me 
to-day, I want to say emphat- 
ically It’s the best yet—a 
half dozen good points. Kztvcat 
is a good little boat—a very good 
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clamp mav now be fitted as these 
parts are intercostal no difficulty 
will be experienced in_ their 
erection. 

When all parts are ready to 
assemble the side boards are 
screwed to the stem and the 
first web frame is also fitted in a 
like manner. 

The sides are now pulled to- 
gether until they are close enough 


the Editor’s 


boat—a damned good boat, Sir. 
What a pity it is that some 


builder can’t see the chance in 
building them in lots of a thou- 
sand—yes, I said THOUSAND 
and selling them like hot cakes 
at the insignificant price such 
quantity manufacture would 
make possible! 

There’s one more thing I want 
to commend you heartily for. 
That is your quiet, unobtrusive, 
but steady effort not ‘o let us 
forget that Huns are Huns, and 
always will be, and the only good 
one is a dead one, and he isn’t 
good for anything except Hell’s 
garbage incinerator. No use 
getting excited about them, or 
singing hymns of hate. One 
doesn’t feel personal hatred of 
skunks. But no one who has ever 
come to a personal realization 
of the real vileness of this little 
animal can ever again approach 
one or even think of one without 
feelings of nausea and horror 
and loathing and disgust, and an 
active desire to get away from it 
and keep away from it and have 































to fit the second web frame and 
they and the keel are fastened 
to this one and so on until the 
transom is set. 

The boat is then planked in 
much the same manner asarow- 
boat. All other details I have 
left to the builder. A yaw! or 
ketch rig would not be amiss 
on this boat if the owner wished 
to install it 


Mail 


nothing to do with it—except 
perhaps to abolish it with a long 
range gun. The trouble is that 
so few of us in this country 
realize the real hunnishness of 
Huns. You are doing 
work in helping a scatter-brained 
portion of the community not to 
forget. Keep it up—quietly, un- 
obtrusively, but eternally! 
* x * 


oO rd 


N-a recent letter to the editor 

from Mr. Alfred J. Poole, 
East Orange, N. ]., the following 
paragraph appears 

The matter of model work is 
something that has been sorely 
neglected in this country. Any 
one who has had an opportunity 
to see the exquisite work in the 
South Kensington Museum 
cannot fail to be impressed 
with the high standards that have 
been arrived at in model engineer- 
ing, abroad generally, and those 
who have not seen the beautiful! 
model yachts, both sail and 
power, on some of the public 
lakes on the other side, have to 
my mind, missed something 
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The Block Island Races 


In Which All Yachtsmen Should Take Interest 


ELOW are given the courses, 

rules, etc., of the Tenth Annual 
Power Boat Race to Block Island, 
and the Fourteenth Annual Race for 
Sailing Yachts. 

The race for sailing craft is sched- 
uled also for Saturday, July 12th and 
is open to decked or cabin sailing 
yachts in cruising trim of 20 to 35 
feet waterline. 

The power boat race is open to 
cruisers as defined by Rule VI, 
division 1, A. P. B. A., of less than 50 
and more than 28 ft. L. W. L. and 
starts at 12 noon Saturday, July 12th. 


Sailing Yachts 


COURSE 

From Huckleberry Island to the 

West Harbor of Block Island, dis- 

regarding buoys. Distance 100 nau- 
tical miles. 


STARTING LINE 

Between two boats flying Club 

flags anchored to the East of Huckle- 
berry Island. 


TIME OF START 
Warning Signal, 10.50 A. M. 
Preparatory, 10.55 
Starting, 11.00 


FINISH 

Leave Committee Boat (flying 
Club flag and at night red and white 
lights), inside of West Harbor on 
either hand. 

(In order to check possible errors, 
each boat will take its own time when 
light on inner end of West Harbor 
Breakwater bears South.) 


CREW 
No restrictions. 


SAILS 
No restrictions. 


TIME ALLOWANCE 
Ten minutes per over-all foot. 
Yawls 5% and auxiliaries 5%, ad- 
ditional. 


CRUISING TRIM 
Yachts must carry lead line, com- 
pass, charts, fog signal, two anchors 
and cables, one life preserver on deck, 
the regulation lights and their cabin 
fittings, tanks, etc. 


RULES 
Unless otherwise specified, rules of 
the Y. R. A. of L. I. S. will govern. 


PRIZES 
First prize, second if four start, 
third if seven start, fourth if ten 
start. Special Prize to Handicap 
Class, if three start, sailing in one 
division. 


MEASUREMENT 
Certificates giving over-all and 
water-line length will be required, 
but in figuring allowance the over-all 
length to the nearest half foot will be 
taken. 


AUXILIARIES 

Auxiliaries must report to the 
Committee at Travers Island before 
9 A. M. on the day of the race for 
ensealment of engines. Seals to be 
removed by the Committee only at 
Block Island under penalty of dis- 
qualification. 


PROTESTS 
Verbal notice of protest must be 
made within fifteen minutes after 
finishing and be followed in one hour 
by a written statement of the facts 
on which it is based. 


NOTE 
Steamers leave Block Island daily, 
making connections for New York 
City and other points. 


ENTRIES 
Close noon July 5th, at which time 
measurement certificate must be re- 
ceived, and should be sent to Harry 
Anderson, Chairman Regatta Com- 
mittee, 58 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. 


Motor Yachts 


COURSE 
From Huckleberry Island to the 
West Harbor of Block Island. dis- 
regarding buoys. Distance 100 
nautical miles. 


STARTING LINE 
Between two boats flying Club 
flags anchored to the East of Huckle- 
berry Island. 


TIME OF START 
Warning Signal, 11.50 A. M. 
Preparatory, 11.55 A. M. 


Starting, 12.00 Noon 
FINISH 
Leave Committee Boat (flying 


Club flag and at night red and white 
lights), inside of West Harbor on 
either hand. 

(In order to check possible errors, 
ach boat will take its own time when 
light on inner end of West Harbor 
Breakwater bears South. ) 


CLASSES 
Should the number of starters 
warrant boats will be divided into two 
classes according to size and prizes 
awarded in each class. 


MEASUREMENT 

Rule V., A. P. B. A. 

All competing boats shall be meas- 
ured by the official measurer of the 
A. P. B. A., Mr. Frederick K. Lord, 
120 Broadway, New York City, or 
by one of the assistant measurers. 


CREW 
Rule XII., A. P. B. A. 
Names and occupations of crew 
shall be handed to Committee in 
writing at least one hour before start. 


EQUIPMENT 
Each boat must carry a suitable 
tender, two anchors and cables, lead 
line, compass, charts, bucket and be 
fully equipped according to A.P.B.A. 
Rules. 


POWER AND FUEL 
Explosive engine or engines oper- 
ated by either gasoline, kerosene, 
alcohol or producer gas. No ingre- 
dient to increase the power of fuel 
permitted. (Use of sails prohibited.) 


INSPECTION 

Boats must report at N. Y. A. C. 
Yacht House, Travers Island, before 
10 A. M. on day of race for inspection 


TIME ALLOWANCE 


A. P. B. A. Rules. 


PROTESTS 
Rule XXIII, A. P. B. A. 


PRIZES 
First prize, second prize if five 
start, third prize if seven start. 


An A. P. B. A. record certified will be 
presented to the boat making the 
best corrected time in each class. 


ENTRIES 
Close noon July 5th, at which time 
measurement certificate must be re- 
ceived, and should be sent to Harry 
Anderson, Chairman Regatta Com- 
mittee, 58 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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Wartime Cruising 


How Bonnie Jean Cruised the Maine Coast Despite the Kaiser and the War 


About two bells of the morning 
watch Doc was awakened by a noise 
in the engine-room. He sat up witha 
start, and was astonished to learn 
that a visitor had come aboard. 
Seated on the companion way steps, 
his knees touching his chin, was a 
strange looking man. He was a 
slender fellow of medium height, 
with a swarthy skin and beady, black 
eyes. Dressed in a velvet jacket, 
knee breeches, a sash, and a red 
bandanna knotted over his head, he 
presented a_ startling appearance. 
Doc knew him at once from the way 
he picked his teeth with a dangerous 
looking dirk. He was that pirate 
described by Miss Thaxter, only 
this was no ghost; he was a regular 
live pirate! Not a pleasant-faced 
pirate, either; not by a long shot! 
His narrow forehead slanted back 
just a trace too sharply, his nose was 
thin and overlong, and his mouth 
thin and cruel beneath its ambitious 
mustache A La Kaiser; his eyes, set 
much too close together, blazed 
with unholy exhilaration. 

“Well, what th’—. If it isn’t Old 
Bab himself!’’ cried Doc, trying to 
put welcome into his tones. ‘‘ How’re 
things on Appledore this season?”’ 

“Pretty poor, pretty poor’; 
grumbled the pirate, “there don't 
nobody come out here any more 
since they took off the steamer. | 
ain’t scared a gold hunter in a coon’s 
age. I’ve been here since 1614 and 
this is the deadest year I ever saw; 
the islanders have mostly all moved 
away and there’s no fishin’, no 
fights or murders, and no nothin’. 
Even the yachts steer clear of the 
Shoals and—”’ 

“Hey, Mundy!” yelled Doc, ex- 
citedly, as he grabbed the chief 
navigator, “‘Get up; I want you to 
meet a friend of mine!”’ 


“Eh, what?’’ snorted Mundy, 
“What in th’ blue blazes is the 
matter with you, anyway’ Oh, I 


see; having another nightmare.”’ 
Then he hit Doc with great force 
and violence, not to say celerity, 
about seven times, following the 
operation by a lecture on the folly 
of eating one’s fool head off. The 
pirate must have made a hasty exit 
because he was seen no more. Mundy 
says he wasn’t there any of the time. 
The log of this cruise mentions 
Tuesday morning as being foggy 
and wet. It sounds bad, but the sad 


By D . WARREN B. MACK 
(Continued from May Yachting) 


truth must be told. In the intervals 
between northeast fain _ squalls 
Mundy, who sometimes acts as deck 
steward, cleaned ship and coiled 
ropes, while the engineer attended to 
the engines. During the day the 
wind hauled around to the west, the 
fog disappeared, and the sun came 
out hot for the first time since the 
beginning of the cruise. After the 
ship was put in order, Doc insisted 
on going ashore to learn if his pirate 
had told a straight story. 

A walk around Starr Island, once 
a popular gathering place for summer 
visitors, convinced even skeptical 
Mundy that the Shoals were greatly 
changed. It was strongly reminiscent 








May is Here 


AY is here—all smiles, blos- 
soms and loveliness. Look 

every way and a garden greets 
you. The birds are coming into 
their promised land. The call of 
the water is in the warm air 
and gentle breezes. Things begin 
to hum in May. It has always 
been a busy month and has a 
good record for accomplishment. 
This is the month to start some- 


thing. Get your boat overboard 
quick. If you don’t own a 


boat, start something and buy 
one.—Log Book of the Bayside 
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of Rip Van Winkle’s tale. The hotel 
was tightly closed, its broad piazza 
rotting to pieces, and its kitchen 
falling apart. A lonely horse walked 
out of the basement door and followed 
us around as though glad to have a 
caller. A deaf old man who was 
repairing the barn told us that he 
was the only person living on the 
island. The wharf where the steamer 
used to make daily landings was 
demolished and no longer safe. The 
other islands were fast going the 
same way. The hotel on Appledore 
burned to the ground a year or so 
before, leaving nothing but the life- 
saving station and a few cottages. 
On Smutty Nose Is'and there still 
remained one family, all the others 
had gone. The whole area, as far as 
eye could reach, showed disorganiza- 
tion and memories of a once pros- 


perous past. It wasa lonely scene, yet 
peacefully beautiful. Any visitor at 
these historic islands will find it easy 
to understand why Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Celia Thaxter, and other famous 
people loved to come here and dream. 


The next .morning, Wednesday, 
dawned clear and warm. In 
contrast with the preceding four 


stormy days it certainly looked good 


to us. The barometer was rising, as 
were our spirits, and the water 


glistened and sparkled under a blue 
sky swept clear by a moderate north- 
west wind. The sun came out like a 
huge ball of fire, and even at that 
early hour its rays had a kick in 
them. Briefly, the time had arrived 
for a run to Portland, so we got under 
way at once. 

We left the Shoals at nine o'clock, 
steering in an easterly direction. 
Most generally we held to north, a 
half east, coasting along in the care- 
free way some of us like. Sometimes 
we didn’t steer at all, but lashed the 
wheel and let the twin screws fight 
it out. They balanced each other 
fairly well, although occasionally 
we would leave our lounging places 
and give the wheel a turn. No 
attempt was made at getting dinner; 
we ate whatever came handy 
things out of cans mostly. Taken 
by and large, as sailors say, it was a 
mighty comfortable sail. 

Cape Elizabeth lights were abeam 
at 3.30 Pp. M. and we now followed the 
buoys leading to Portland head. As 
the light-houses at the entrance of 
the harbor drew nearer, Mundy ran 
up a number of small signal flags 
which were supposed to give our 
number. On the starboard hand, near 
Cushing's Island, lay a grim looking 
patrol boat marked S. P. 600, and 
charged, as we knew, with the duty 
if examining the licenses of those 
outward or inward bound If we 
disregarded the summons to halt, 
complications of a painful nature 
would undoubtedly ensue. But as 
the boat slowed up, both of us witl 
our fingers figuratively crossed, the 
sub-chaser either recognized the 
Bonnie Jean as a patriotic boat or 
was impressed with our hopeful 
mien, or possibly accepted the signal 
colors as warrant of our authenticity. 
At any rate, as the Ensign waved 
to us to proceed we were uttering 
three silent but none the less vehe- 
ment cheers. We also shook hands. 
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day in the year—however by actual count there are but 122 


We were past the first patrol boat met 
on the cruise—past with flying colors, 
so to speak. Farther down the 
harbor another patrol boat passed 
us, going all of twenty miles an 
hour, but they seemed too busy to 
do anything more than to wave a 
friendly welcome. 

At four o’clock we were near the 
Portland docks, which left plenty of 
time to take on supplies, so we 
chugged up the harbor to John D’s 
gas boat. When the tanks were 
measured and filled we found, much 
to our surprise, that only thirty gal- 
lons of kerosene and five of gasoline 
had been used since leaving Lynn. 

Once upon a time when there 
wasn’t any war Portland harbor was a 
gay place for yachting; but in the 
fight for democracy the boating game 
got a wallop below the helt that sort of 
took the s'arch out of it. At the time 
of our visit gaunt, high-sided ocean 
tramps, their rust-streaked hulks 
showing the effects of many storms, 
filled the berths once occupied by 
graceful pleasure craft. Most of the 
large power boats were either in 
Government service, their hulls now 
painted battleship gray, or changed 
to meet the needs of some fisherman. 
One yacht club had been turned over 
to Uncle Sam and nearly all the 
members of the other one were serving 
their country in some capacity. On 
the whole this was most assuredly 
not a suitable neighborhood for two 
‘‘Bugs’’ who insisted on cruising in 
spite of the war. 

After the solitude of the Shoals 
we craved a little mild excitement—- 
a dog fight or an explosion would 
answer. Mundy spoke of the at- 
tractions at Peak’s Island, saying 
that it was particularly lively there 
on the night before the Fourth. This 
sounded reasonable, so we went over 
there feeling highly elated at the 
prospect of seeing big doings. . On 
arriving at Maine’s Coney Island the 
bottom fell out of our optimism with 
a crash, for Peak’s was as dead as a 
wholesale district on Sunday. Not a 
single firecracker fizzed, and the 
only place that showed signs of life 
was a dance-hall where a few people 
danced drearily around the room. 





As we carefully picked our way 
back to the darkened steamboat 
landing, making as little noise as 
possible in order not to wake any of 
the sleepy ones, the thought occurred 
that we should, by all signs, have a 
splendid night’s rest. 

There are three hundred and sixty- 
five islands in Casco Bay, one for 
every day in the year; no more, no 
less. That is what most people will 
tell you; and it is no easy matter to 
dislodge a popular error of long stand- 
ing. In reality, there are, how- 
ever, but a hundred and twenty-two, 
without counting mere rocks and 
ledges, with which the Bay is filled. 
Being anchored right in the midst of 
such a display of Maine scenery 
causes one to wonder where to go 
next: at least we found it so on that 
sunshiny 4th of July morning. We 
idly debated over where we would 
spend the day until one of us re- 
membered an urgent invitation to 
visit some friends on Long Island. 
It was here that we spent several 
happy hours, eating broiled mackerel 
in the open under pine trees and 
learning much about the islands. 

Straight out to sea from where we 
sat, near Greater Green Island, is a 
pile of rocks called Junk O’ Pork. 
It is said that many years ago a 
Frenchman and his family ran their 
schooner ashore on this island in the 
middle of the night during a blinding 
snow storm. The vessel hogged her- 
self, split in two, and the man died. 
The life-savers were unable to put 
out for twenty-four hours, but they 
finally saved the wife and child. The 
principal point of interest about 
Junk O’ Pork at the present time 
lies in the fact that thousands of 
sea-gulls are hatched there every 
year. They are said to be so numer- 
ous that one must. tread carefully to 
avoid stepping on the young birds. 
During the conversation with our 
friends it was suggested that we all go 
out and have a look at gulls; but the 
wind was in the wrong direction to 
make it safe to land on the treacher- 
ous rocks so we compromised on a 
sail around the Bay. 

After the joy-ride there was still 
time in the afternoon to make our 
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annual visit at Cliff Island. This one 
is named Crotch Island on the chart 
and it is one of the many places near 
Portland where they build the much 
used strip boats. Our old friend C. M. 
Cobb met us at the wharf with his 
usual genial smile. After introducing 
his newly born granddaughter he 
brought out a horse hitched to a 
delivery wagon and told us to go 
navigate the island. 

When each of us had taken a trick 
at the wheel, or reins, it was plain 
to be seen that the horse carried a port 
helm. He was a good, sea-worthy 
horse, but his reverse gear slipped 
badly on the go-ahead. This was 
true, strange to say, only on the out- 
ward passage; homeward bound he 
was like a ship running down the 
trade winds. With head and tail 
held proudly erect he carried us 
rapidly past a fleet of fishing boats 
moored in a cove, Sam Pettingill’s 
boat shop, the pine woods, the home- 
like cottages, and finally back to 
Cobb’s grocery store. 

There is no better fun for a boat 
lover than to spend an evening 
listening to State of Maine fishermen 
tell of their experiences. In Mr. 
Cobb’s store one may buy anything 
from a toothpick to a new suit of oil- 
skins. He caters to the fishermen a 
great deal and in the evening they 
like to gather round the stove and 
swap yarns. Knowing these things 
from past experience, we tied Bonnte 
Jean’s nose to the wharf, put out a 
stern anchor, and made everything 
shipshape for the night. Then, after 
supper, we made our way up to the 
store. 

We suffered no disappointment 
for Sam Pettingill was there, sur- 
rounded by a group of his cronies, and 
ready to explain the intricacies of 
building a boat out of inch and a 
half pine strips. There was also 
present a young lobster fisherman 
who showed signs of having a well de- 
veloped case of Motorbugitis. He was 
one of that tribe that eats cup grease, 
drinks cylinder oil, and has scratches 
on his sooty hands from digging out 
refractory cotter pins. He was 
willing to admit that he knew more 
about gasoline engines than the old 
boy who invented them. They would 
be all right, according to him, if they 
had different rings, new cylinders, 
new carburetors, and an entirely new 
ignition system. All this was in- 
teresting because Doc had met a 
soul-mate, being a ‘“‘Bug’”’ himself, 
and Mundy will slaver and paw the 
earth whenever boat-building is men- 
tioned. The weather received proper 
consideration in due time, especially 
that of the severe winter just past. 
One tale followed another in rapid 
succession describing the difficulties 
of the Casco Bay islanders in getting 
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supplies, walking to Portland on salt- 
water ice, and other hardships in- 
dental to the worst spell of weather 
since Hector was a pup, until we got 
thoroughly chilled thinking about it 
ind hastened off to bed. 

The night was not what is some- 
imes designated in best sellers as 
idyllic; it was more like Sherman’s 
lescription of war. The wind came 
around to the east again, bringing 
rain and a heavy ground swell. 
Bonnie Jean lurched from side to 
ide, alternating with sudden down- 
ward plunges which were disconcert- 
ing to say the least. Along in the 
middle of the night a throaty blast 
from the Portland steamer gave 
warning that more trouble was com- 
ing our way. We thought we were 
tied well inside the danger line, but 
as the big boat came puffing up to the 
wharf she managed to give us a side- 
swipe that rattled everything on 
board. Her crew immediately began 
tossing lumber, empty gasoline drums, 
milk cans, and general merchandise 
off and on the boat, shouting direc- 
tions to each other loud enough to be 
heard a mile away. As the steamer 
pulled out fouled the anchor- 
line of a small power boat and set her 
adrift. The owner was evidently 
one of those on the wharf who helped 
unload the freight. Just then he was 
busy unloading a cargo of plain and 
fancy cuss-words. He swore in a 
weird, mournful baritone, choosing 
his words from a large vocabulary 
with which he expressed himself 
fully before going after his boat. 


she 


The longest nights, like the sweetest 
dreams, have a habit of passing. 
This one was no exception to the rule, 
and the early morning found us chug- 
ging away from that wharf with as 
much speed as the Columbian pro- 
pellers would make. The day was 
hardly worth talking about. The 
sullen, weeping sky was filled with a 
driving mist; and the wind blew 
strong from the east, kicking up a 
nasty chop. We had no definite 
destination in mind, but generally 
speaking we wanted to find a sheltered 
cove where the boat would rest on an 
even keel, there to wait until the 
weather broke. 

The chart showed an indentation 
at the far end of Casco Bay named 
Cape Small Point Harbor. This 
harbor had the advantage of being 
entirely new to us. Besides, it was a 
tep to the east’ard. Our erratic 
ourse carried us by so many slimy 
ledges, half-tide rocks, and small 
slands that we were obliged to use 
he chart constantly. Eagle Island, 


\dmiral Peary’s home, hove into 
iew like a black etching dimly 


haded with gray. Now and then 
e would pass a lonely lobster-man 
ulling his pots, or another making 
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for home with his catch. As we 
neared Wood Island, near Cape Small, 
the absolute wildness of the place 
gave us the thrill all yachtsmen love. 
The spirit of exploration adds much 
to the charm of boating; and the joy 
of running your boat into strange 
waters with no other guide but the 
chart gives a fellow that Robinson 
Crusoe feeling. It’s a pretty good 
feeling, too, when you come to think 
of it. 

We cleared Goose Rock by a foot 
or more, running close to shore, and 
entered the shallow strip of water 
called Cape Small Point Harbor. The 
name is longer than the water is 
deep; the chart giving only one foot 
at the upper end of it. On the way 
in we hailed a fisherman and asked if 
there were any clam flats farther up. 

“Plenty of ‘em, brother,’ he 
shouted, “jest keep a-goin’ and you'll 
git all the clams you want. Durned 
good ones, too!”’ 

The captain, heretofore known as 
““Doc’’, now took possession of the 
wheel with the intention of showing 
quartermaster Mundy some scientific 
navigation. The flats could be plainly 
seen straight ahead—soft, oozy mud. 
Cap opened the throttle wide and 
steered for the softest looking place. 
The water rapidly diminished in 
depth until nothing was left but mud. 
Did this stop the good ship Bonnie 
Jean? Not at all; her flat old bottom 
slid over the mud as easily as it did 
over water, the propellers kicking 
up a shower of mire like a street 
sprinkler. Mundy told the captain 
that if he wanted to go any farther 
he had better put her on wheels. 

When the boat stopped she rested 
on an even keel, her waterline five 
inches above the mud. The surround- 
ing scene made obvious the fact that 
we had reached the sheltered spot 
desired. Not only that but civiliza- 
tion, war’and other exciting things 
seemed very remote indeed. There 
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was not a dwelling in sight, nothing 
but an encircling fringe of pine trees 
and clam flats. The temperature 
became sensibly warmer and the salt 
air of the sea was strongly tinctured 
with the sweet smell of pine and forest 
mould. 

Preparations for digging clams 
began at once and the woods soon 
rang with echoes from excited shouts 
commenting on the size and quantity 
of the clams. The fisherman told the 
truth; they were “durned good ones”’ 
and old high cost of living got a fatal 
punch right there. 

The wander-lust overtook us early 
the next afternoon, calling us from 
our retreat to further exploration of 
the neighborhood. The chart showed 
several coves near by, so we sailed 
until one appeared which gave evi- 
dence of being inhabited. Its charted 
name was Carrying Place Cove, but 
the natives called it West Point. It 
was not much of a town as towns go, 
merely a little fishing village con- 
sisting of a long-legged wharf or two, 
some fish houses, a few cottages, and 
a general store. But its air of primi- 
tive seclusion appealed to us at once. 
Here was our dream village built to 


order—the place where we could 
hobnob with fishermen and _ learn 
their ways. 

A small, one-roomed store of 


weathered boards overhung the water 
near the wharf where our boat was 
tied. A group of sun-tanned men in 
flannel shirts and hip boots loafed on 
the porch at the front. They were 
close-mouthed as a whole, but 
could see that their keen eyes did 
not miss many details. Tactful in- 
quiry disclosed the fact that they 
were waiting for good weather to go 
after horse mackerel. These fish are 
seen only once in a great while, 
generally around the first of July. 
The must be smooth and clear 
because they swim six feet under 
The boats used are auxiliary 
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HE well known writer of sea stories, Van Zandt Wheeler, 
spends his summers on Carrying Place Head 
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Hauling nets at West Point to get fish for supper 


sloops with a pulpit rigged at the bow 
like a sword fisherman, from which 
the fish are harpooned. Horse 
mackerel often weigh over a thousand 
pounds and when one is taken the 
reward is great. 

The foggy weather outside gave us 
an excuse for spending the night at 
West Point, so we drifted with the 
tide to an anchorage and dropped 
the hook. And this was the beginning 
of one of the most pleasant experi- 
ences on the whole cruise. No sooner 
had we come to a stop than we 
noticed a man rowing a dory in our 
direction. Although dressed in the 
clothes of a fisherman, his face was 
not that of a native. It had that 
indefinable something about it which 
marked him as an educated man. 

“‘Gentlemen,”” he said, with a 
pleasant smile, ‘‘my name is Van 
Zandt Wheeler, an old yachtsman, 
and I am here to offer you the hos- 
pitality of my home during your 
stay at West Point. Mrs. Wheeler is 
now making coffee, and if you care 
to come ashore and have some we 
shall be pleased.”’ 

Invitations such as this one are so 
rare as to be almost startling; they 
only come a few times in a lifetime. 
We accepted his offer so promptly 
and so decisively that poor Mr. 
Wheeler hadn’t the least opportunity 
to change his mind. It didn’t seem 
possible that such a noted author 
as the originator of The Crutse of the 
Windward Sue would take two un- 
shaved motor boat ‘“ Bugs,’’ with no 
credentials except the brotherhood 
of the sea, into his home; it was too 
good to be true, hence our eagerness 
in snapping at his offer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler have spent 
every summer for eight years in their 
little white house among the trees on 
Carrying Place Head, and this is 
where “Van,” as he is known to his 
intimates, obtains much of the ma- 
terial contained in his famous sea 
stories. Mrs. Wheeler before her 
marriage was Madame Claire Walen- 
sky, a prominent Danish concert 
singer, and has sung before many 


of the crowned heads of Europe. 
This talent, while deserving of more 
than passing mention, did not out- 
shine her many other accomplish- 
ments, especially her excellent cook- 
ing, as we were willing to testify 
before the day was done. 

The hospitality of our new friends 
did not end with coffee and a walk 
around the island; they insisted on 
our staying to dinner and through the 
evening. There was so much going on 
that the evening was far too short. 
Mr. Wheeler spun yarns about his 
yachting experiences, gave recitations, 
and read some of his stories out of 
Blue Book magazine. Madame 
favored us with several songs and 
told us many interesting things about 
life in Denmark. Our delightful visit 
terminated at one-thirty the next 
morning, and even then it was hard 
to leave. 

Casco Bay still contains a number 
of nooks as yet unexplored by 
Bonnie Jean’s crew. We were an- 
chored very near the mouth of a 
stream of salt water which marks 
the eastern limit of the Bay, called 
New Meadows River. This termi- 
nates, or begins, miles above in the 
vicinity of Bath. The weather con- 
tinued to be disagreeable and the 
desire to get away from the pene- 
trating east wind decided us to sail 
farther inland. Another reason for 
making the run was to visit New 
Meadows Inn, which is located on the 
river’s bank, well up toward the 
jumping-off place. This road-house 
has a well deserved reputation for 
preparing fish dinners which extends 
over the greater part of New England. 

The anchor line was pulled up 
short preparatory to starting when 
two young fishermen came alongside 
in a big yellow dory. They were only 
about twelve years of age, yet they 
handled their boat with more skill 
than many adults. One of. them 
wore a pair of rubber boots so full of 
holes that nearly all of his wiggling, 
pink toes were exposed. Both were 
ragged and dirty, but they looked 
very businesslike for all that. They 
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had been fishing since early morning 
and were now bringing home the 
catch, which consisted of three large, 
slimy monk-fish, a skate, and a 
star-fish a foot wide. The monk- 
fish livers would be tried out, so they 
told us, and the oil used for medicine 
The pink-toed boy was much in- 
terested in our cruiser and when he 
learned that we intended going w 
the river hastened to tell us about a 
certain water-logged buoy  whicl 
was under water. 

“All right;”” said Mundy, as we 
moved away, “We'll go where the 
buoy ought to be, and take a chance.”’ 

Our sail up the New Meadows 
River, beautiful as it was, would have 
been more or less monotonous if we 
had not been fortunate enough to 
discover the “‘Basin.”’ This is one 
of those little salt-water lakes, sur- 
rounded by green meadows and 
protected from all winds, which are 
especially designed by nature for the 
accommodation of cruisers. Its 
narrow entrance is so nearly hidden 
by trees that it is hard to find, but 
once inside the view is such that the 
suggestive name “‘ Basin”’ seems quite 
appropriate. It is so much like a 
fresh-water pond that one expects to 
find pond lilies growing there. The 
grazing cattle on sloping banks, the 
drowsy hum of insects, and the smell 
of fresh cut hay all help to vivify the 
picture. 

It was almost sacrilege to disturb 
the placidity of that glassy surface 
by tearing in and out as we did, but 
the brand of cruising suggested by 
Mr. Crouch was growing tiresome 
We no longer wished for a “‘leisurely, 
loafing journey’’; we wanted action 
and “‘pep’’! We also wanted ice and 
gasoline. And so the twenty-two 
inch Columbian kickers continued to 
push until at last the Gurnet hove in 
sight. Here at the landing we bought 
a number of things badly 
including a box of strawberries fres] 
off the vines. 


needed, 


There was no action except a 
momentary spasm which shook us 
from stem to stern when the lively 
store-keeper presented his bill. We 
had, as Stevenson quaintly puts it 
“‘a spontaneous lapse of coin.”’ The 
only cheap article was information. 

Somebody pointed out a house on a 
hill opposite the landing, saying that 
it was the home of Holman Day 
author of sea stories. Another per- 
son, possibly the store-keeper, gav: 
us sailing directions for reaching New 
Meadows Inn, so clear and readily 
understood that no one but an idiot 
could go astray. There was only one 
difficult passage—a narrow channe 
between mussel beds where two ot 
three spars of various shades had 


(Continued on page 256) 
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White Cap 


A new boat recently delivered to Mr. C. D. Peckham of Toledo, O. 
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H = first of the season’s new 

boats, has been delivered 
this month to Mr. C. A. Peckham, 
Vice-Pre ident and General 
Manager of the Toledo Bridge & 
Crane Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
The new boat will be known as 
Whitecap, and wil! sail under 
the colors of the Toledo Yacht 
Club. 

The new yacht, whose plans 
are reproduced, is a conventional 
craft of the sturdy seaworthy 
type for which her builders are 
deservedly noted. Every foot of 
her length is utilized to the last 
inch and there is about as much 
room and accommodation as one 
usually finds in a 75-footer. 
The rounded raking stern en- 
ables the beam of the boat to 
be carried well aft, which gives 
good full quarters and easy 
running lines. Forward there is 
considerable flare which serves to 
widen out the galley and the 
quarters for the paid man besides 
making the boat drier in a head 
sea. 

The construction of the boat is 
very heavy and no sacrifice has 
been made for the sake of speed. 
The general finish provides for 
mahogany cabins on deck with 
cream enamel and mahogany 
trim for the interior finish. The 
dining saloon is full mahogany 
and a particular feature is the 
raising of the floor to permit clear 
vision outboard when seated 
inside. 

The general arrangement calls 
for divided quarters fore and aft 
with the engine room amidships. 
Above the engine room is the 
bridge which is very commodious 
and carries a wide seat at the 
after end. There is easy entry 
forward into the dining saloon. 
This room will really be the popu- 
lar place on the boat in cold and 
inclement weather being fitted 
with an extension transom seat 
on the port side, which extends 
to the width of a double size 
bed and can be used for sleeping 
accommodations for two people. 
The fixed seat on the starboard 
side, together with two chairs, 
gives seating accommodations at 
the dining table for eight people. 
Serving is made very easy on 
account of the close location to 





the galley. The galley is below 
decks and has sufficient ventila- 
tion provided by means of two 
ventilating cowls on deck over- 
head, emergency hatch, and four 
hinging air ports. A large alcohol 
range is installed, together with 
all other necessary conveniences 
for cooking. The ice-box is for- 
ward and will be equipped with 
refrigerating coils operating from 
a small electric refrigerating out- 
fit. 

The boat is intended to carry 
one paid man who has quarters 
forward of the galley, the entry 
way being through a hatch on 
deck. 

The entire after cabin is given 
over to the owner and his guests. 
Entry way is on the starboard 
side through a sliding hatch 
with doors which open down a 
stairway to a central passageway 
with staterooms on either side 
and the bath and toilet room 
directly opposite. These state- 
rooms each carry double beds on 
the starboard side with cushion 
extension seats on the port side 
so that six people can be ac- 
commodated in a pinch. How- 





and to make the boat really a 


home for the owner and a few 
friends. 

The engine is a 4-cylinder 
Ralaco; bore, 7 in.; stroke, 9 in.: 
R.P.M., 400, at which it devel- 
ops 50 H.P., giving a speed 


of 11 miles per hour. It is a 
strictly heavy duty type of 
machine very well suited to the 
heavy hull in which it is installed. 
The engine is made by the S. M. 
Jones Company of Toledo, Ohio. 
Its location under the bridge 
deck centralizes the weight amid- 
ships and places the entire opera- 
tion of the boat in one place 
One-man control is_ provided 
with a spark and throttle levers 
at the steersman’s station, also 
the reverse gear lever and start- 
ing pedal. Two gasoline tanks 
of 125 Gals. capacity each are 
installed in the motor room. 

In the motor room there is 
also located an independent elec- 
tric lighting outfit of 1 KW. 
capacity, Delco type, which fur- 
nishes current for lights for the 
electrically operated bilge and 
air pumps, for the refrigerating 
machine, and for operating small 





ever, the intent of the designer fans throughout the owner's 
was not to crowd the occupants quarters. 
but to make the craft entirely Two independent sources of 
comfortable for a small party (Continued on page 257 
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White Cap is 60 ft. long, has a width of 13 ft., and draws 4 ft. 6 in. of water 
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"THE engine is built like 

a watch and weighs 
little more than an In- 
gersol watch. 


T is a remark- 
able sight to 
see a tiny bit of 
a boat flash 
across the pond 
—like a_ skip- 
ping flat stone 
thrown with 
great force. 


HE motive power of these little 

boats is steam, consisting of a 
Lilliput flash boiler containing 12 ft. 
of 3/16 in., and 12 ft. of 14 in. outside 
diameter steel tubing coiled correctly 
to generate instantaneous steam,when 
heated by a gasoline blow torch which 
has a burner tube of 1% in. diameter, 
and an engine built by Russel which 
is a two cylinder piston valve machine 
having a bore and stroke both of 34 
in. 

Before installing these little engines 
are thoroughly tested and inspected 
and no part of a machine leaves the 
maker’s shop which is not within 
.1000 accuracy. The materials enter- 
ing into the construction are of the 
finest obtainable, and skilled tool 
makers machine and assemble them. 
Each engine is run in under a belt for 
from 5 to 6 hours and then run by 
steam until satisfactory in every 
respect. 

Oil and water pumps are attached 
to the engine but a separate hand 
pump is necessary to supply water 
to the boiler while getting up steam to 
operate the main engine. 

The hulls with propeller, shaft, 
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Central Park Model Yacht 
Club's One Design Hydroplanes, 


Being Mostly Photographs of a Little Speed Wonder which ts Only 36 in. Lon 


by gin 
WILLIAM C 


struts, stern bearings, etc., are sup- 
plied by William Richards 
are cut out in the rough and are 
completed by individuals. 


the hulls 





One Sunday late in March wit- 
nessed the tryouts of a craft similar to 


the Central Park Model Y. C. hydro- 





ON Sunday 
mornings 
the Mecca of 
many model- 
boat-men is 
Conservatory 
Lake at 72nd 
St. and Fifth 
Ave., Central 
Park, N. Y. 


. Wide. 
. RICHARDS 


planes. She is Elmara, owned 
Mr. J. F. Rapp. 


After a thorough over hauling 


Richards this flyer was the centre 


all interest among the several od 
hundred ‘fans’ who follow thes 


races Sunday mornings at the Cor 
servatory Lake. 

The method of timing a high spe 
craft like this, and an accurate o1 
too, is to tether it 


(Mr. J. 


light cord which provides a circular 


F. Rapp in this case) witl 


course of accuracy, for the radius ; 


known exactly. Clocking the revolu- 


tions about this center is a positiv: 
method of timing, and by the way 
Mr. Rapp’s craft has shown a spe 


of almost 30 miles an hour. 


‘THE human 

center post, 
Mr. J. J. Rapp 
an enthusiastic 
model yachts- 
man, timing El- 
Mara on a rec- 
ord breaking 


trial trip. 





to a center post 
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' The Berg Automatic Can- 
tilever Back Stay for 
Model Yachts 


NE of the difficulties found in 
( properly designing and con- 
tructing a system of stays for the 
ist in a model yacht, has been the 
mpossibility—for practical reasons 
f carrying the stay far enough aft at 
» deck to be of any real service in 
running and reaching. 


~ te me , 


As usually constituted, the pressure 

the mast when sailing free or 
fore the wind requires one strong 
enough so that it will bend as little 





as possible under the strain. A mast 
that is large enough in section to have 
ample stiffness, would be unneces- 
sarily heavy; and, furthermore, very 
little bending permits the jib to sag 
to leeward, making an unsightly and 
inefficient condition forward. 

Where a mast stay is placed far 
enough aft at the deck to be effective, 
the action outboard of the boom is 
limited to more or less extent, and it 
follows that a lesser area of the sail 
is thus presented to the following 
breeze, while more rudder action is 
necessary, making for strain and 
friction. 

Mr. John A. Berg, of the Central 
Park Model Yacht Club of New York 
City, has developed and perfected a 
verv satisfactory arrangement, which 
is simple and automatic in operation. 
It consists of a centilever or bracket 
hinged at each side of the mast, the 
swinging end arranged to secure the 
stay—when swinging inboard it 
registers at the rail with a hook, a 
small spiral spring strong enough only 
to return the cantilever inboard when 
the boom permits. It is obvious that 
one of these stays will always be in 
its hooked position, ready to function 
while the boom swings out, carrying 
the opposite one with it. 

The hinged end of the cantilever 
should be closer to the mast at the 
top, and spread in a mast to side 
direction at the bottom, so that as the 
swinging end moves outboard it also 
rises, clearing the water and loosening 
the stay. The natural draft of the 
sail is thus retained while the stay 
is lightest at the proper moment. 

The cantilevers may be made in a 
number of ways. Umbrella ribs are 
excellent, being of good material and 


practical section. The struts may be 
pinched slightly at the ends to allow 
their insertion into the U-shaped 
thrust and tension member, where 
they may be secured by soldering. 
Or the thrust member may be made 


section, with a 
The truss 


in wood of airfoil 
Wire as a tension member. 
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‘THE automatic back stay developed by Com. Berg of the Central 


Park Model Yacht Club. 


must, however, be made substantial 
enough to maintain its shape. In 
adjusting the three points of hinge, 
the mast point of the stay and the 
two hinge points of the cantilever 
must in line. A small turn- 
buckle at the point of attachment of 
the to the cantilever is also 
advisable. Very light hollow spars 
may be used in connection with this 
arrangement. 


be 


stay 


This system was first used on the 
cup winning model yacht Sequoyah. 
Season 1918, Central Park Model 
Yacht Club, N. Y. The dimensions 
given are for boats from 69 to 75 
inches O. A. 








HE 
reader for information as to 
the name, the address, the type of 
boats satled by any model yacht 


Editor will thank any 


club anywhere. 








The Four Classes of the 
ta ee Ba ke 
I 


T may be of interest to note the 
various classes developed by the 
Central Park Model Yach: Club and 
given official club recognition. 
Beginning with the Alpha class 
designed primarily so the younger 
members, associate members or those 
members having little or no building 
experience could compete with their 
more expert brothers we find a class 
governed by these rules: 
Length over all, 35 in. 
Maximum length load water 
30 in 


ine, 


Minimum displacement, 7 pounds. 

Maximum sail area, 700 square in. 
Sail area measured actual. 

And the C. P. M. Y. C. class 

36 in. L. W. L. class. 

Maximum length load water line, 
36 in. 

Maximum beam 4 the load water 
line length. 

Extreme draft not to exceed 15 in. 

Maximum sail area 1950 square in 
Sail area measured actual 

While dimensions for the third class 

models are: 

Maximum length load water line, 
42 in. 

Maximum beam 4 the load water 
line length. 

Extreme draft, 16 in. 

Maximum sail area 3000 square in 


Sail area measured actual 
The power boats are in one class, 
namely: 
The C. P. M. Y. C. one design 


Hydroplane class. 
Length over all, 36 in 
Beam over all, 9 in. 
Single step to be 15% in. from bow; 
114 in. deep at the sides; 15 in. dee} 
at the fore and aft center line 


New Quarters for Model 
Maker 
the demands of 


to 
the time of deliveries to his c 


N order to meet 
increased business and better 
ients, a 
larger and more complete shop has 
been secured with most modern 
equipment for the building of ships’ 
half models, sailing models, 


sailing 


models, 
power models of steamships, 
vessels, yachts, and Richard’s Made- 
Boats for Boys. The new address is 
Wm. Richards, 88-90 Alexander Ave- 
nue, New York 
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HISTLER is 61 ft. over- 

all, 45 ft. 6 in. waterline, 
15 ft. 6 in. extreme beam and 
7 ft. 61% in. extreme draft. 

She is designed on the lines of a 
typical Gloucester fisherman and 
developed directly from Mr. 
Hand’s very successful schooner 
Andiamo. Hodgdon Brothers 
are the builders at East Booth- 
bay, Me., and the boat is now 
nearing completion. She is of 
very heavy construction, using 
double moulded sawn-to form 
white oak frames spaced 12 in. 
on centers, planked with 2 in. 
Georgia pine, decked with 2 in. 


Whistler 


A 61 Foot Gloucester Fisherman Type Schooner, with Ocean Going Ability, Designed by Mr. Wm. H. Hand, 


Jr., for Sword Fishing Trips. 


white pine and is an exceedingly 
sturdy boat in every detail of 
construction. In fact, she is built 
sufficiently strong for a Trans- 
Atlantic voyage and deep water 
work in general. Whistler is in 
reality a little ship with high 
bulwark rail and with very low, 
narrow trunks over main cabin 
and engine room which are used 
principally for light and ventila- 
tion. She is of flush deck type 
without cockpit. In the four 
lower sails there are 1622 sq. ft., 
and the rig is snug and compact. 

The cabin accommodations are 
quite remarkable. There is a 









berth and full headroom in fore- 
castle. Next aft, there is a galley 
extending full width of hull and 
about 5 ft. long fore and aft 
equipped witha 4-hole 8 in. coal 
range, a place for alcohol stove, 
an ice chest holding approxi- 
mately 250 Ibs. of ice, sink, 
dressers, dish racks, lockers, etc. 
Abaft this is the main cabin, and 
special attention is called to the 
berth arrangement whcih permits 
of splendid spring beds with a 
very wide floor space. The 
spring berths at sides stow flat 
against the side of the boat, and 
are covered by transom _ back- 
boards and curtains when not in 
use. When in use, the backboards 
fold down, the curtains separate 
and the berth is laid on the tip- 
down backboard as a foundation. 
The transoms below pull out so 
that two people can sleep on each 
side without placing one bed 
directly over the other, and both 
have wide comfortable spring 
beds. The lower transoms being 
of the spring cushion type. In 
the aft end of the cabin on the 
starboard side, there is a couch 
under which there is a large bin 
for baggage, etc. On the port 
side is a large toilet room with 
fixed lavatory. Aft is the motor 
room which extends full width of 
boat, and in the motor room are 
two extra large pipe berths. A 
companionway leads directly to 
the main-cabin and another 
directly to the engine room. 
There is full headroom in the 





‘THE cabin arrange- 

ment is all that one 
could wish for from the 
forecastle, for two men 
forward, to the after 
cabin, which shelters 
the engine—everything 
ship-shape and _ ship- 
like. 
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toilet room under the bridge 
deck amidships. This bridge 
deck is used to give deck space 
and add materially to the 
strength of the hull by giving 
direct ties from side to side at 
mainmast. Ab3ft the motor room 
is a fish well where fish may be 
kept alive. The top of this is 
flush with the deck, and when 
not open its presence is not 
noticed in any way in the boat. 
The fuel is carried in two 180 
gallon cylindrical tanks under 
the deck aft of motor room, and 
200 gallons of fresh water is 


R. Hand 

seems to 
have gone into the 
subject of sea- 
worthy schooner 
design as thor- 
oughly as he 
has tackled the 
problems of 
the V bottomed 
motor boat for his 
latest, Whistler, 
leaves little for 
other designers to 

- improve upon. 


carried in the tank under the 
cabin floor set in the concrete 
ballast. Whistler will displace 
about 41 tons, and will carry 
approximately 18 tons of ballast. 
Her speed under power is esti- 
mated conservatively at 7% 
knots to 8 knots with the Model 
F heavy duty, 4-cylinder Sterling 
motor, which will be installed 
to drive a 28 in. diameter by 20 
in. pitch 2-blade Hyde propeller 
which will probably be turned 
750-800 R.P.M. maximum. 

The shaft, stuffing box, out- 
board stern bearing, rudder stock 


U 


and all submerged metal work is 
all bronze of special design and 
exceedingly sturdy, planned to 
give service for years without any 
attention. She will, of course, be 
electrically lighted throughout 
from the generator on the en- 
gine. Practically all of her metal 
fittings and items of equipment 
will be of special design and 
construction. 

The cabin table is quite un- 
usual. It is of mahogany 
built principally of Haskelite 3- 
ply veneer and when extended 
measures 2 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 8 in., 
and will seat seven comfortably 
It is so placed that those at star- 
board side of table sit on the 
transoms and those opposite sit 
in chairs which do not block the 
passage from cabin to galley 
The table stows handily and 
neatly against forward cabin 
bulkhead, and when stowed oc- 
cupies a space 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft 
9 in. by 24% in. and when open 
is sufficiently strong and rigid to 
support several heavy men. 

Whistler is being built for Mr. 
Hand’s personal use following 
the recent sale of his Andiamo 
He is an ardent sword fisherman, 
and frequently trolls for hours, 
using motor power at low revolu- 
tions. 


Jamaica Bay One Design Cats 


Samual Lauderback, Rockaway 


FTER many attempts, and 
years of discussion on the 
part of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Jamaica Bay, the Yacht 
Clubs of Jamaica Bay are going 
to have a real One Design Class. 
The Committee, composed of 
Mr. Behrens of the Canarsie 
Yacht Club, Mr. Oppenheim of 
the Rockaway Park Yacht Club, 
Mr. J. Yenzer of the Motor Boat 
Club of J. B., and Mr. Endlich 
of the Canarsie Yacht Club, 
placed an order, April 6th, with 
Rider & Suydam of Old Mill 
Creek, for 10 boats which are to 
be delivered June 15th. 

This class is taken from the 
design of the Sea Mews by Mr. 
Fred Goeller, with a few changes 
made necessary by the shoals 
and flats of Jamaica Pay. The 
boat is a fast, sturdy little craft, 
cat rigged, 14 ft. overall by 6 ft. 
6 in. beam, drawing 15 in. with 
the board up, and about 2 ft. 
6 in. with it down. It is large 


enough to teach the coming 
members of the Yacht Clubs of 
Jamaica Bay, the art of sailing 
and at the same time will give 
pleasure and recreation to six fu'l 
sized adults without crowding 

The idea of the committee 
was to get a boat with 
enough spread of canvas to be a 
good sailer, at the same time one 
in which the coming generation 
could be taught sailing. The 
Yacht Racing Association of 
Jamaica Bay has certainly shown 
that it is alive to the require- 
ments necessary to further the 
water sports of the Pay. 

At the Annual Election the 
following officers were 
for the year of 1919: 

President, Louis Wedel, Can- 
arsie Y. C.; First Vice President, 
G. W. Norris, Rockaway Point 
Y. C.; Second Vice President, 
John E. Lindstrom, Eergen Reacl 
Y. C.; Secretary, F. E. Williams, 
Tamaqua Y. C.; Treasurer, 


lar 
iarvge 


elected 


Park Y. C 
Green, Motor 
Clifford S. 
mittee 


Measurer, Chas 
Boat Club, and 
Hadley Press Com- 





A vertibra of Yachting's 
backbone 
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VERY sportsman delights in 

travel; new scenes, new dis- 
coveries, new retreats are his 
delight. Whether he takes to his 
motor boat, his yacht, his auto- 
mobile, or his canoe his quest is 
usually the same: to get “‘some- 
where.’’ Half the fun of idleness 
is to spend your time in making 
a trip. 

That is why cross country 
flying will be the main interest 
of the flying sportsmen who will 
appear all around us in the next 
few years. The aeroplane prom- 
ises indeed to get somewhere 
and to afford the most interesting 
route there is: via air. 

Cross country flying is just 
problematic enough to keep a 
pilot interested. It is so easy to 
get lost in the clouds or mistake 
a patch of country for an ex- 
pected city, that the flying 
sportsman needs to have a cer- 
tain knowledge of navigation and 
maps. 

These are fascinating studies 
to anyone who knows the stars 
or has scaled out a map in new 
country can tell you. Add to the 
common difficulties of bearing, 
the effect of wind direction and 
air speed complicate the problem 
to a nicety 

So when you start on your 
first cross country flight you 
observe a few directions. You 
take careful note of the air 


IR craft offer fr 

wonderful 
possibilities for 
every phase of 
sport; for every 
phase of travel; for 
every phase of 
commerce. Even 
now, a few 
short years since 
the first “ship” 
flew, U.S. S. N.C. 
4, has jumped to 
the Azores and 
proved without 
doubt that a 
heavier than air 
machine can fly 
overseas. 









Flying for 


By EDWARD R. DOYLE 


(Formerly Officer in the U. S. Air Service) 


direction and speed at the alti- 
tude you will fly before starting. 
You pack in some food and see 
that your tanks are filled. You 
test the compass and provide 
a landing flare should you fly 
at night for some reason. Many 
little details like this give a real 
importance to your trip that the 
purchaser of tires or a railroad 
ticket cannot have. 

Then vou start. All the way 
you carefully check up your 
position by the map and estimate 
the wind direction and speed. 
That gives you your own speed 
and you allow a certain time to 
arrive at the first landing place. 

At last you reach the first 
landing point and glide down. 
Your arrival has been telegraphed 
ahead and you are given a wel- 
come cake of soap and sit down 
to eat. Then you enjoy a smoke 
and bid farewell for the next 
leg of the trip. 

All the time you have the 
splendours of the earth below 
you—clouds rolling down from 
the mountains, rivers and lakes 
looking like golden floods in the 
sunlight, and the rich carpet of 
grass, forest and field so bizarre- 
ly presented 

Cross country flying should 
begin first with comfort. Here 
are a few things you should 
demand in selecting the right 
aeroplane: 


Sportsmen 








1. You want an aeroplane which 
will give you a complete view 
on all sides. 

2. You want an aeroplane de- 
signed to keep the engine 
gasses out of your lungs 

3. You want an aeroplane 
will make 150 to 200 miles an 
hour. 

4. You want a low-fue! consum- 
ing engine. 

5. You want an aeroplane with 
good flying characteristics, not 
nose heavy, not tailheavy, not 
too sensitive to rudder, not 
too quick to slide, and one 
which is easily manoeuvered 
in landing. 

If you get all these require- 
ments in one aeroplane you are 
getting a good deal of course, but 
there are a number of aerop! 
which satisfy your need. Out of 
the war, there came the Spad 
very speedy and dependable aero- 
plane which, however, is exces- 
sively engined and consumes 
gasolene too freely There 1 
also the Neuport but this aero- 
plane is too responsive to the 
controls for most sportsmen. It 
is built for manoeuverability 
It is also heavily engined and 
cannot carry much weight. The 
Christmas Bullet is about as 
ideal as any aeroplane yet pro- 
duced for cross country purposes 
Its flexible wings reduce t! 
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Continued on page 254 
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In Honor of Sir Thomas J. Lipton 


Who upon visiting the United States in general, and New York in particular, is royally entertained 





HOSE seated at the table, beginning with center and seated to the right of Sir 

Thomas, thus around the table are: Sir Thomas |. Lipton; Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, 
ex mayor of Boston; Wm. R. Roach, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. Simon F. Cox of 
Yale University; John McGlyn, Troy, N. Y.; Col. Ned Arden Flood, of New York; 
John Westwood, of London, England; Chas. E. Gehring, New York; Mortimer M. 
Kelly, New York; John J. Cavanagh, New York; James T. Sullivan, Boston; Hon. 
Martin W. Littleton, New York; Edward M. Tierney, New York; Hon. Thomas Z. 


Lee, Providence, R. I., 


and Michael Hayward Cox, Boston. 


T a dinner given by Mr. Michael 

H. Cox in honor of Sir Thomas 

J. Lipton at Murray’s Roman Gar- 
dens, New York, Thursday night, the 
15th, the noted Irish yachtsman 
spoke, among other things, of his 
early life and related how he arrived 
at Castle Garden fifty years ago to 
cast his lot in the United States so 
that he might better provide for his 


He re-expressed his life’s ambition 
to win the America’s Cup, spoke of 
the fitness of Shamrock IV, and of 
the faith he had in her ability to 
show her heels to anything afloat. 

Sir Thomas looks forward to the 
acceptance of his challenge for the 
Cup in 1920 and has assurance that 
the New York Yacht Club will have 
at the line one of the boats built in 


parents. 


1914 to defend it. 
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A Race for the International Sailing 


HIS season promises to be 


the “big’’ season of the 
small boat. Not because the 
small boat is not always in 


evidence, rather because the small 
boat is coming into the fore- 
ground through the partial elimi- 
nation of the big fellows, because 
of unusual overhauling costs and 
labor costs of placing these large 
craft in commission. 

Among other events for small 
sailing boats a movement is on 
foot to make it possible to hold a 
race for the International Sailing 
Canoe Trophy now held by the 


Canoe Trophy? 


New York Canoe Club, The 
trophy holds the same position 
in the canoe world as the Amer- 
ica’s Cup holds among large 
craft. It is a historic prize, given 
many years ago, and one that 
has produced the best of sport. 
The last race was held in 1914 
when Leo Friede successfully 
defended the prize against Ralph 
B. Briton, representing the Gan- 
anoque Canoe and Motorboat 
Club of Gananoque, Ontario, 
Canada. 

The question of holding a race 
was taken up at a little informal 


dinner given by Commodore 
Kelley of the yachting depart- 
ment of the Marine and Field 
Club recently. Although this 
organization officially has nothing 
to do with the defense of the cup 
in any direct manner, the races 
in 1913 and again in 1914 were 
sailed off its anchorage on Graves- 
end Bay. At the dinner, it was 
decided to see if a challenge 
could be secured from some 
Canadian Club so that the lower 
bay would be the scene of 
this important event this sum- 
mer. 
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HESE merry men, according to Mr. Wm. 

G. Raoul, owner of the Baston, reveled in 
crime, herewith one of them preparing a High 
admiral of England for a walk down the custom- 
ary plank, thence to Davy Jones. (Note the 
up-to-date hip rubber boots and the golf hat). 
Up-to-date in some respects, these pirates. 


Pirating-Yachting, Especially for the Great| 
American Joy, “th’ Movies” 


OWN in a trade-wind swept cove on the 


Caribbean Sea the schooner M. A. Baston ff 


lay at anchor with these two Huskies on watch 
Her crew was composed of the scum of the seas 







cut-throats all, and merry ones at that. 
















ANNED in the glare of the calcium light, 
earringed, picturesque, the hero or villain, 
knew a thing or two about effective photography, 
knew a thing or two about a pose or two, but he 
knew little of the sea. As a Long Island News- 
paper would say, ‘““‘Dame rumor whispers some 
of the pirates were seasick.”” Can a hardy such 
as this have really fallen so? 
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HERE'S always a woman init. I want to ask 

you, “‘What would a ‘movie’ be without a woman? 
Or a real yachting cruise for that matter? Who would 
hold the center of the stage or cook?” Peggy of these 
pirates, Peggy Hyland, sure can act—but cook? 
Well, I don’t know. 


NDER the glad rags of the property 

man the Baston was a queer sight, 
and as a sailing craft impossible to han- 
dle. But nevertheless some day many 
audiences will be overjoyed at this real 
old time pirate vessel as she sails across 
the screen crowded to the rails with 
fighting men and all to the tune of slow 
music. 





, 


VEN Mr. Raoul wore, what he calls, “‘a disguise’ 
while pirating. So much drapery must be un- 
handy to work in but I suppose years ago, in old- 
time pirate days, much decoration was necessary for 
the trade just as quite recently a German tongue and 
leather clothing were. 

After roaming around the high seas, for the past 
year or so, carrying yellow pine, cocoanuts, etc., ina 
merchant-marine-yacht Mr. Raoul has decided to 
build with his own hands, and from his plans a 22 to 
26 ft. knockabout that, although very small, will be 
a wondrously seaworthy craft, and one in which a 
cruise on deep water may be undertaken in compara- 





tive comfort. 
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From the Days of the Naphtha Launch to Today 


HE Gas Engine & Power Com- 

pany and Charles L. Seabury & 
Company, Consolidated of Morris 
Heights, is now known as the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation. 
This well known company has oper- 
ated for over thirty-five years and 
has built more than 3000 craft. It 
won its original reputation as builders 
of ‘‘The Only Naphtha Launch” and 
later as builders of the finest and 
fastest steam yachts and motor boats. 
It has for many years devoted its 
facilities to a considerable extent in 
building Government vessels. It has 
built and delivered during the war, 
mine sweepers, flying boat hulls, 
water tube boilers, and converted a 
great many yachts and motor boats 
for war service. 

The officers of the Consolidated 
Company, who have been connected 
with the industry for many years are: 
President, John J. Amory; Vice- 


LONG with Speedway, 
Shooting Star, White 
Fox, Mercedes U. S. A. 
and Flying Dutchman— 
Japansky, (herewith) helped 
engine builders and boat de- 
signers up the ladder of ex- 
perience which hascreated the 
wonderful craft we have to- 
day. 


What One Concern has Done for the Sport of Motor Yachting 


President, William J. Parslow; Secre- 
tary and General Manager, Bruce 
Scrimgeour; Treasurer, Clement G. 
Amory. 

In the original incorporation, the 
name adopted was the Gas Engine & 
Power Company, and was founded in 
1885 by Clement Gould and F. W. 
Ofeldt, to build launches powered by 
a new form of propelling engine. This 
engine, called the naphtha engine, 
was the invention of F. W. Ofeldt 
and derived its power through the 
expansion of naphtha gas on pistons in 
the same general principle as a steam 
engine. The name, Gas Engine & 
Power Company, was at first some- 
what misleading. It was selected 
because of a gas engine lighting ap- 
paratus, one of the first products 
devised by the company and aban- 
doned because it could not be made a 
commercial success. The naphtha 
launches were the only power driven 


Lege upon years ag 


as genuine “sevent! 
wonders”’ the first Naphtha 
engined launches of the now 
Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation paved the way 
for the motor boat of to-day 


launches, at that time, in existenc 

other than steam, and were an im- 
mediate success. They became widely 
known and were soon in use in al! 
parts of the world. The compan 
was soon recognized and known as 
the builders of the ‘Only Naphtha 
Launch.”’ 

The original shop at 131st Street 
and Brook Avenue, on the Harlem 
River, was soon too small, and in 
1887 the company moved to a site 
purchased at Morris Dock, New 
York City, now known as Morris 
Heights, where the present plant is 
located. 

Among those connected with this 
company at the start of activities 
was Charles L. Seabury, acting in the 
capacity of Superintendent, and Wil- 
liam J. Parslow, as Office Manager. 

In the fall of 1887, Charles L. 
Seabury was elected Vice-President, 
and John J. Amory became associated 
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RGO, owned by Mr. 
*“ George W. Childs Dresel 
vas designed by Chas. L. 
Seabury and built in the fam- 
ous yard on the Harlem River. 
She carried Speedway motors 
and had a speed of 31 miles 
an hour. 


with the organization in the capacity 
of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Two years later, Charles L. Sea- 
bury left the company and with 
William J. Parslow established a 
yacht building company at Nyack 
on the Hudson, known as Charles L. 
Seabury & Company. This Company 
were pioneer builders of steam yachts, 
steam engines 
and water 
tube boilers, 
and delivered 
some of the 
finest and 
fastest pleas- 
ure yachts of 
that date. 

The Gas 
Engine & 
Power were 
building prac- 
tically the 
only power 
launches in 
the world. 
Many wealth- 
y men took to 
this type of 
boating and 
consequent | y 
naphtha 
launches were 
numbers. 

In 1894, Clement Gould, president 
of the company, died and John J. 


produced in large 


Amory was elected to the office cf Company, 


president. 
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During the latter part of the year 
1894, the company started building 
electric launches for an organization 
which later became the Elco Com- 
pany of Bayonne. This electric 
launch company leased one of the 
buildings at Morris Heights, for 
offices and for assembling the electric 
motors. The two companies worked 





One of the wonderful craft of to-day. 


in conjunction producing electric 
launches for about six years. 

In 1896, purchase was made of the 
stock of the Charles L. Seabury 
at Nyack, and _ that 
company moved to Morris Heights 


















to form the Consolidation, known as 
the Gas Engine & Power Company 
and Charles L. Seabury & Company, 
Consolidated. 

Additional property was purchaced, 
buildings erected and additional ma- 
chinery, tools and equipment, in- 
stalled. Charles L. Seabury was 
elected Ist Vice-President of the new 
company, and 
a few years 
later, William 
J.Parslow was 
elected 3rd 
Vice-Presi- 
dent. The 
company con- 
tinued the 
construction 
of launches 
and yachts 
and their pro- 
pelling ma- 
chinery and 
turned out 
the finest 
craft built in 
this country. 


In 1897, 
they wunder- 
took a con- 
tract to de- 

sign, construct and power one 
of the first class of torpedo boat 


destroyers for the United States 
Navy, the Bailey. This boat won 
world wide renown, holding for 
several years the distinction of being 


N war and in peace the 52 
footers built as stock boats 
have fulfilled every govern- 
ment, and private owner re- 
quirement. They represent 
well the present trend of 
motor yacht design and hold 
a place secure in the world of 
boats. 
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the fastest boat in the Navy. Two 
other torpedo boats were built a 
little later, known as the Stewart and 
Wilkes. 

Subsequently, the company took 
an active part in Government work, 
building many steam launches, life 
boats, engines and boilers. In 1904, 
they built the gunboats Dubuque and 
Paducah. 

During these years, while the 
popularity of the naphtha launches 
continued, the gasoline engines in- 
troduced in automobiles began to 
find its adaptation for marine use. 
In 1903, the company first took up the 
building of a gasoline marine engine, 
which was known as the “Speedway ”’ 
and which has had such a remarkable 
success in this field. The power 
available in the gasoline engine soon 
caused the call for speed on the 
water. John J. Amory and Charles L. 
Seabury were foremost in the building 
of the first speed boats, which John 
J. Amory termed “Auto boats.”’ 
This class of boat was immediately 
popular and continued so for many 
years. The name gradually died out 
and has given way to the more com- 
mon term of ‘‘ Motor boat.”’. 

Some of the Company’s first well 
known speed boats were: 

The Japansky, for Mr. 

Schroeder 
The Argo, for Mr. W. Childs Drexel 
The Skeeter, for Mr. Robert J. 
Collier 
The Whistler, for Mr. Carl S. Fisher 
The Tartar, for Mr. Ralph E. 
Slaven. 

Before the consolidation the Sea- 
bury Company had made a reputa- 
tion for fast steam yachts. At Morris 
Heights many of this clsas of yacht 
were built. Among the best known 
are the Kanawha famous winner of 
the Lysistrata cup, the Sovereigns, for 
M. C. D. Borden, well known for 
their fast trips from Sandy Hook to 
New York, the Vitesse of Brayton 
ives, the Vixen for John D. Archi- 
bald, the Niagara IV of Howard 
Gould, the Levanter of Alfred Mar- 
shall, the Lyndonia of Cyrus K. 
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Curtis, the Machigonne of W. L. 
Douglas, the Aria of Edward H. 
Blake, the Galatea of E. L. Ford, the 
Halcyon of F. J. Hecker, the Helentta 
of Frank J. Gould. 

Gasoline engines were soon de- 
signed in larger units suitable for 
driving yachts. As a consequence 
this type of boat came in demand. 
Some of the most prominent of those 
boats built by this Company are the 
Thelma for Morton F. Plant, Jane for 
R. Waverly Smith, Corinthia for 
J. Adolph Mollenhauer, the Blue 
Bird for Clarke Poole, the Natoma 
for Charles Foster, the Whirlwind for 
Julius Fleishman, the Raven for Carl 
G. Fisher, Zumbrota for Charles 
Ringling, Stwash for Charles Schieren 
and the Miramar for Charles Eisen- 
lohr. 

The company, during its first 
building of gasoline engines entered 
the automobile field and built a 
“Speedway” car. This met with 
some success and reached the point 
where it promised to engage the entire 
facilities of the Shops. It was decided 
to retain the property as a boat and 
yacht building establishment, so the 
building of automobiles was aban- 
doned. 

In 1914, Charles L. Seabury re- 
signed as an officer of the company 
and a few years later left the organiza- 
tion. 


The outbreak of the war found the 
company following its usual line of 
business. It immediately offered its 
entire resources to the United States 
Navy. The company was first called 
to convert the various pleasure 
yachts and motor boats for service 
for both overseas and local waters. 
Some of the prominent boats changed 
over were the: Kanawah of John 
Borden, Gem of William Ziegler, Chi- 
chota of Edwin Gould, Helenita of 
Frank J. Gould, Vixen of John D. 
Archibald, Sachem of M. B. Metcalf, 
Tarantula of William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., Privateer of R. A. C. Smith, Marie 
of G. M. Pynchon, Sabalo of Earl W. 
Dodge, Whirlwind of Julius Fleish- 
man, Dodger II of H. I. Pratt, 
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Anado of J. A. Mollenhauer. 
The company was then called upor 
to build five 1000-ton steel sea-going 
mine sweepers. This task was a 
large one and necessitated the ad- 
dition of heavy tools and machinery 
and the installation of an entire nev 
steel ship construction equipment. 
The next contract was one which 
engaged the small boat building de- 
partment, for 175 flying boat hulls 
Contracts for nine tugs were als 
taken from the Shipping Board of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
When the armistice was signed 
the company had fortunately de- 
livered three of the steel vessels, 
seventy-five flying boat hulls and had 
converted for service in the Section 
Patrol of the United States Navy, 
some seventy-five yachts and motor 
boats, besides completing consider- 
able repair work on Navy vessels. 
The Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation is now busily resuming 
its former line of business. 


The manufacturing organization is 
headed by men who have been 
prominent in the industry and con- 
nected with this company for many 
years. It is headed by Bruce Scrim- 
geour as General Manager, Joseph 
S. Potter as Superintendent, Albert 
Christen as Mechanical Superinten- 
dent, H. W. Patterson as Chief Con- 
structor, H. E. Fromme as Chief 
Engineer, J. E. Lowery as head Boat 
Builder, and J. M. Forhenbach as 
Assistant Superintendent. 

At the present time the company is 
the most completely equipped yard 
in the country for construction of the 
small size of vessels. It is capable of 
producing all type of craft, hull, 
machinery and equipment up to 
fifteen hundred tons. It has now 
under construction, steel steam 
yachts, steel and wooden tugs, gaso- 
line yachts, motor boats, yacht 
tenders, steam engines for yachts and 
commercial craft, water tube boilers, 
gasoline engines and various other 
equipment and accessories. It is also 
doing considerable overhauling and 
general ship repairs. 
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Home—and Back Again 


I was relieved to get clear of the 
English Channel, never having seen 
water I liked less. And now, having 
leisure to take stock of things, I began 
to consider my bearings. In the 
“Red Lion Line,” no foreign seamen 
was a standing rule. The present 
crew had been shipped by the out- 
going mate. They were all Britishers, 
and I must confess that I never 
clapped eyes on a lot of tougher- 
looking citizens. 

There were ten of them in each 
watch, rendering the Mermaid a well- 
manned ship for her size. The third 
mate was a smart lad nearly out of 
his time; the sailmaker and the 
carpenter were Scots of a good breed, 
elderly and pawky; the bos’n, Zach- 
ariah Cosens, was a West country- 
man, a fine type of the British sea- 
man, but beginning to feel the stress 
of age. 

Altogether, the afterguard was a 
very fairly efficient one. But the 
for’ard hands, although undeniable 
sailormen, unless I was much mis- 
taken, were little better than gaol- 
birds. 

However, it was no use borrowing 
trouble. Here we were already mov- 
ing along towards the Western Isl- 
ands, the sky growing bluer, and the 
air milder every day. 

Both accommodations and food 
were capital, as one might have 
expected from the reputation of the 
owners among all classes of seafarers. 
Phil and I had been in one hungry 
‘limejuicer’’ before the mast, and 
had sworn never to sign on in another. 
But the food for’ard in the Mermaid 
was excellent. The crew had soft 
bread two or three times a week, 
preserved vegetables, pickles, jam, 
tinned meat, plums and currants for 
their puddings, and, above all, a good 
cook—a man at sea worth a price to 
which rubies bear no comparison. 

Carrying no quartermasters, the 
men took the usual tricks at the 
wheel, so I had plenty of opportunity 
of scanning their faces—which were 
mostly villainous. And I marvelled 
greatly how such a ship’s company 
could have been brought together by 
mere chance. So far, I had not con- 
fided my opinions even to Phil; and 
beyond saying that he was quite 
atisfied with his watch, he had 
passed no remark. But that was 
Phil’s way, and I knew he might be 
loing a lot of quiet thinking. 

“Are you anything of a physiogno- 
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mist, captain,’’ asked the doctor one 
day, as we sat smoking on the poop. 

“Well, no,” I replied, ‘not more 
than the average observer, I suppose. 
Why?” 

“‘Because, although I’ve never 
made a study of the science, I must 
say that the faces of your men, taken 
full and by, as you would say, impress 
me professionally with the notion that 
the majority of them are all born 
criminals. I hope you're not offended. 
But doesn’t it strike you much in the 
same way?”’ 

“Well, of course, I’ve seen better- 
looking figure-heads,” I answered 
uncomfortably; “‘but it would be 
unjust to judge a hard-living, hard- 
working lot of men only by their 
features, wouldn't it, doctor? I fancy 
too, that some of them have seen 
better days, and haven’t always 
been in the fo’c’sle.”’ 

‘Likely enough,” replied Milsom; 
“but they’re none the better for that. 
They may be an innocent, harmless 
crowd enough; but if so, they upset 
my small experience of character 
reading.”’ 

For some time there was silence 
between us. I was thinking troubled 
thoughts. Then the doctor suddenly 
said, ‘‘ Well, anyhow, they can’t very 
well get at the money without our 
knowing it.”’ 

I jumped nearly out of my chair as 
he spoke, for I had not dreamed that 
a soul on board except myself and Phil 
were in the secret. 

‘Don’t be scared,’’ said Milsom, 
smiling as I looked at him very 
doubtfully indeed. ‘‘I’m in the firm’s 
confidence, and have a letter to this 
effect which I will show you. You see, 
my wife was an Allison; and, indeed, 
I’m a sleeping partner. But don’t 
think that I was sent here for espion- 
age, or any purpose of the kind. I was 
coming, anyhow; and probably but 
for this incident of the curious crew 
I should have never referred to the 
subject.”’ 

“*That’s all right, doctor,’’ I said, 
“I couldn’t have suspected you of 
such a thing for a moment.’’ All the 
same I felt desperately uneasy, al- 
though now outwardly calm enough. 

About three days before sailing, 
and while the stevedores were stowing 
the *tween-decks. Mr. Milne.had in- 
formed me of his intentions to send a 
large sum in specie out to his Aus- 
tralian agents by the Mermaid, 
instead of by mail steamer in the 


usual manner. It seems that there 
had been a quarrel between the firm 
and the representatives of the mail 
companies; and Milne & Allison were 
opposed to putting money into their 
pockets in the shape of a percentage 
charge on the gold. There was no 
hurry; and it would be just as safe 
on the Mermaid. 

We were taking out several four- 
hundred-gallon tanks of hops to an 
Adelaide brewery in which the firm 
held a controlling interest, and nearly 
at the bottom of one of these tanks, 
under a bulk of tight-pressed hops, 
the gold—one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds in bags—had been 
concealed. Private marks had then 
been put on the tank, and it had been 
stowed with the others, under Phil’s 
supervision, as ordinary cargo. 

Thus you may perhaps picture my 
surprise and alarm at finding a stran- 
ger as wise as myself on a matter 
which much care had been taken to 
keep from anybody’s knowledge ex- 
cept those immediately concerned. 

“You resumed the doctor 
presently, ‘‘ Allison only toldme about 
the affair a few days before I came 
away to join the ship at Gravesend. 


it. I told 


see, 


Milne never mentioned 
Allison that they were a pair of 
idiots not to forward by regular 


course, if they must send in gold for 
which there was probably no neces- 
sity in the world. But they’re curious 
folk, and very faddy and conserva- 
tive in some of their ideas as business 
men of the present day. However, as 
I said just now, it’s safe enough 
where it is.”’ 

In days gone by I would have 
taken all this for gospel without 
further demur; but past experience 
had brought caution, and I said 
nothing, except in the way of polite 
assent to the other’s conclusions and 
statements. He might be above- 
board and square; but I had only 
known him for a week. Besides, 
throughout his talk he had never 
alluded to his acquaintance with the 
hiding-place except in the vaguest 
manner. Could he be pumping me? 
I wondered. However, Milsom made 
no further allusion to the matter 
just then. 

But next day he, sure enough, pro- 
duced the letter written on the firm’s 
paper and recommending “‘our friend 
and relative,’’ Dr. Milsom, to the 
good offices of the commander of the 
Mermaid. 
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It seemed genuine enough, but I 
could not be certain; and the doctor 
appeared chagrined by the cool way 
in which I read it, and then informed 
him that I was prepared to do every- 
thing possible for his comfort while 
he was on the ship. 


CHAPTER III 


Of course I told Phil; and Phil 
did not like the look of the thing at 
all. 

“TI can’t say anything about Mil- 
som,’ he remarked, “although it 
does seem fishy the way he’s come 
backing and filling to the subject of 
the money. However, I do know that 
the crowd for’ard is ripe for any sort 
of mischief. If they’re in collusion 
with the doctor, then stand by for 
squalls. We'd better keep our guns 
handy, I suppose. I bought a new 
Smith and Wesson in London. But 
I say, Harry, what beggars we are 
to drop in for trouble,’”’ continued 
Phil plaintively. ‘‘One would think 
that we did nothing but roam about 
the world in search of it. I know 
scores of chaps who’ve been to sea 
all their lives and never saw a spar 
or a sail carried away, or a man fall 
overboard, or anything out of the 
way at all happen. They just go 
jogging along come-day-go-day, God- 
send-Sunday. But as for us! And 
always just as we’re beginning to 
get comfortable!” 

“Never mind, Phil,” I replied, 
“perhaps this time it’s all pure 
imagination on my part. You see, 
we've been pretty lucky of late, and 
it’s time something turned up to 
save us from getting fat and lazy 
and overgrown with barnacles.” 

And nothing happened. The doctor 
Was as unconcerned and amiable as 
ever, making no slightest further 
reference to either crew or money. 
The crew themselves were as good as 
gold, and I began to think they were 
a most unfortunate lot of men, 
maligned by their evil looks. Biggins 
was inclined to be meddlesome at 
times, and always a bore with his 
eternal “When I was on active 
service.”” But he was quite harmless. 
Any suspicions I may have had with 


regard to an attempt by the doctor to - 


find out the whereabouts of the 
money were gradually lulled as time 
went by, and the passage continued 
uneventful. 

We had a week in the Doldrums; 
and here the first call was made upon 
the doctor’s professional services. 
One of the port watch, a man known 
among his mates as ‘‘Skipper,’’ said 
he was ill, and asked that the doctor 
might come and see him. 

I went myself instead, and found 
the fellow in his bunk groaning 
with an acute pain, so he said, in his 
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Marco, of Lake St. Louis 
AKE ST. LOUIS, one of 


those swellings in the course 
of the St. Lawrence, shelters 
many nooks and harbors where 
the genius runabout abounds, 
and where the silence is broken 
only by the hum of a purring 
motor and the swish of parting 
water. Here nature laid a 
crystal floor for the boatman, 
leaving for him to obtain only the 
mahogany hull and the means of 
propulsion, and man has well 
provided for these details. 

As soon as the ice has disap- 
peared runabouts like the Marco 
cut the surface of the lake, reeling 
off distance at the rate of 24 





miles an hour or more. It takes 
speed to fittingly enjoy the 
occasion,—speed and a fine boat. 
In a mahogany runabout of 
Marco’s dimensions (27 ft. 6 in. 
long, 5 ft. 6 in. beam), a 4- 
cylinder Sterling delivers the 
speed with a maximum rating of 
50 H. P. A motor of this type 
uses from 10 to 30 H. P. for 
average work, but has the reserve 
for fast running when required, 
while the amount of gasoline 
consumed, averaging about 4 or 
5 gallons per hour, is propor- 
tionate at all speeds, making an 
economical installation and a 
craft that the average competi- 
tive boatman views ‘hull down”’ 
and disappearing. 
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right side. His colour was good, s 
was his tongue; and [ thought 
caught a sneer in the look he gave m: 
as he thrust it out. I explained, how 
ever, that Dr. Milsom was merely ; 
passenger, and that he was not sup 
posed to attend the crew or anyon 
else. 

“*He’ll mebbe see me if you tell hin 
I’m real sick,” said the fellow, non: 
too respectfully. ‘‘No Christian’d 
let a man suffer as I’m a-sufferin’.” 

“Well, I'll speak to him,” | 
replied. ‘‘Meanwhile I’ll send the 
steward for’ard with a dose of salts 
They’ll cure most things at sea, bar 
broken bones.” 

But the “Skipper” only turned 
on his side with a grunt of disgust 
as I made my way aft again. 

“Oh, yes, I'll see him,” said Mil- 
som, I thought rather unwillingly 
‘A case of malingering, likely enough, 
from your description. If it should 
prove so, I’ll wake him up.”’ 

But on his return he looked serious 

“Seems like kidney trouble,” he 
said; ‘“‘stone probably. But it’s 
difficult to say vet. I'll give him a 
hypodermic injection of morphia 
That will ease the pain. Oh, yes, 
he can have the salts too. They 
can’t do him any harm.” 

After this the doctor’s visits to the 
fo’c’sle grew pretty frequent. The 
patient, it seemed, was improving 
slowly. But Milsom remarked in- 
cidentally that the man was either a 
fool or a very clever rogue. 

When we got out of the Doldrums, 
“Skipper” returned to duty. The 
doctor said he thought that he 
must have got rid of the stone which 
was worrying him—if there had ever 
been one—and for a time he went 
into the fo’c’sle no more. 

We had stretched with the S. E 
trades well over towards the South 
American coast, and I was expecting 
to catch sight of Trinidad, when one 
evening Phil told me that the doctor 
had been in the fo’c’sle almost the 
whole of the last dog-watch. 

“And Carlton tells me,’’ added 
Phil, ‘“‘that Milsom was for-ard 
during part of his middle watch last 
night. If I find him carrying on like 
that when I’m on deck I shall give 
him a talking to.” 

Now there is, of course, no law 
against saloon passengers on a long 
sailing-ship trip chatting with the 
crew, or even going into the fo’csle 
on the men’s invitation once and 
again; but few masters of vessels 
care about seeing a practice made of 
it, and it did seem curious on Mil- 
som’s part after the unflattering 
references he had formerly made 
with regard to the Mermaid’s com- 
pany, that he should develop such a 
liking for their society. Therefore, | 
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(Continued on page 244) 
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"Isnt she a beauty?” - 4 
| She certainly is! What makes the old girl look 
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The A. P. B. A. Gold Challenge Cup is indisputably the trophy supreme of the 
motor boating world. That Hyde-equipped boats have captured this coveted prize five 


years in succession is a splendid example of the high degree of efficiency rendered by ° 


Hyde Turbine Type 
Propellers 


The Record: 
Gi. : .: BABY SPEED DEMON II 
ee. cage MISS DETROIT 
Se MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
RRR, MISS DETROIT II 
BASS eee MISS DETROIT III 





The following boats also use HYDE wheels: “‘Miss Detroit II,’”’ winner Webb Trophy; “‘Aeolus,’’ 
winner Detroit News Trophy; ‘‘Hoosier IV,” A. P. B. A. Official World’s Champion Open Displace- 
ment Boat, and “‘Whip,”’ winner Miami Cruiser Championship. Don’t bean “‘also-ran.’’ Use a HYDE. 


CATALOG AND DATA SHEET FREE UPON REQUEST 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 























Power and Sail Yachts 








Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 





Established 1859 











10 to 24 H. P. two 
and four cylinder 


Made good in every case. Speed-boat, Work-boat, Cruiser and 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 2112 Mack Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 








GRAY 


THE LAST WORD IN 
4-Cycle 


YACHT DESIGNING 
AND BUILDING 





H boa 

__Deslaned strictly fo marine work—a real marine motor with all the LUDERS 

tired and backed up bya old enablabed and rexponable concern MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GRAY TWO-CYCLES—Recognized all he world as a standard. 

In sizes 3 to 8 H. P. Send for big INSTRUC IVE Catalog. STAMFORD, CONN. 
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The Fifty-Two Footer 


Tue Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 
offers for immediate delivery, express cruisers of 
two designs :-— 








Fifty-two Foot Standardized Express Cruiser. 
Fifty-Foot Military Type Express Cruiser. 


These cruisers are complete in every respect, ready for 
operation, and represent the utmost attainable in sea- 
worthiness, speed, comfort and Juxury. 


Both types of cruisers have a turn of speed of 20 miles 
an hour, which is most remarkable, in view of the fact 
that the hulls are very heavily constructed thoughout, 
and that accommodations are afforded for a party of 
eight and a crew cf two. 





Wire or write for full information 
~ / 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, 


Designer and Builders of Boats of Distinction and Quality 


The Fifty Footer 





Copyright 1919. Rex W. Wadmaa Iac 
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(Continued from page 240) 


determined to have a little talk with 
him presently on the matter. 

But I never got the chance. 

I awoke out of a maze of troubled 
dreams to make sure that I was 
dreaming still. I thought I was in the 
Mermaia’s lifeboat, while around me 
lay stretched in all sorts of un- 
comfortable attitudes the whole of 
her afterguard. I saw Phil crouched 
in the bows, and close to him the 
second and third mates lay across 
each other’s legs. ‘‘Chips” and 
“Sails” and the bos’n were heaped 
together amidships, while Biggins 
bent over athwart and snored ster- 
torously. 

But was I dreaming? My head 
buzzed and ached. I tried to stand, 
and promptly fell back again in the 
stern-sheets. The sun shone hot, 
and my eyes smarted. I beat my 
hand against the boat’s side in order 
to dissipate the nightmare; but the 
blow hurt, and as I looked at the 
spot blood oozed from broken skin. 
This was no mad dream, but even 
madder reality. After some trouble 
I crawled to a sitting position. My 
throat felt as if it were full of hot 
ashes. Near me was a cask, and, 
regardless of aught else, I worked 
away at the bung until it came out. 
There was a string attached to a 
dipper, and I recognized the men’s 
drinking butt that was lashed on the 
deck in front of the Mermaid’s galley 
door. Even then I paused to wonder 
how it could possibly have got into the 
lifeboat. Then I drank, and my 
head became clearer, and I partly 
realised what had happened. 

Presently, as I sat thinking, some 
of the others began to show signs of 
regaining consciousness. Phil was 
the first to awake, and I gave him a 
drink. He blinked at me stupidly, 
and stared around with eyes of alarm 
and amazement. Then, after a while, 
he sat up, and remarked: ‘Done 
in?” And I nodded. 

He and I alone guessed by whom, 
and for what reason, this scurvy 
trick had been played upon us. 

As the rest recovered their senses, 
they expressed their astonishment 
and dismay freely enough, each after 
his own manner—our naval pas- 
senger, for once, more sensible than 
any of them. 

““When I was on active service,” 
he remarked, ‘‘I should have, at once, 
upon finding myself in such a fix, 
stepped the mast and got sail on the 
boat. There’s land, if I’m not mis- 
taken. Where there’s land there are 
possibly inhabitants, and perhaps 
even a gunboat to go in pursuit of the 
villains.” 

And, indeed, his keen old eyes 
had been sweeping the horizon while 


the others talked, and had discovered 
a lofty peak rising from the sea some 
ten or fifteen miles distant, and which 
I had no doubt was the island of 
Trinidad. There was a mast and sail 
in the boat, also a liberal supply of 
provisions and water sufficient to 
last perhaps for a week, or, with 
care, for even two. 

Among the many theories that our 
bewildered shipmates advanced in 
order to account for their present 
position, the only one that seemed 
plain to them was that we had all been 
drugged, and while in that condition 
set adrift; but when it happened, or 
how long we had been under the 
influence of the opiate, nobody was 
prepared to say with certainty. 
Probably twenty-four hours at the 
very least. 

“There’s something behind all 
this,” remarked Biggins to me 
shrewdly. “A merchant vessel’s 
crew nowadays, when treated as well 
as your men were, play such pranks 
for no conceivable reason except a 
term of imprisonment for life when 
they’re caught, as caught they must 
be. And that doctor’s no fool, 
although he seemed to think I was. 
Now when I was on active service, I 
remember of 


So, to stop the threatened long- 
winded yarn, as well as to hear his 
opinion on the matter, I told him the 
truth; upon which he whistled softly, 
and became silent and thoughtful. 


Although the lifeboat was a roomy 
craft, we were still rather crowded, 
and we gazed longingly towards the 
land. But it was still a long way off, 
and the wind was light. There were 
no oars, SO we were quite dependent 
upon our small mainsail and jib. 


“‘Didn’t want you to get ashore too 
soon,’ remarked Biggins. ‘They 
mean to put in somewhere and over- 
haul the Mermaid at their leisure. 
And, according to your story, they’ve 
got a long job before them, unless 
chance favours them. Sure Milsom 
had no inkling of the tank scheme?” 

“‘T really don’t know what he had or 
hadn’t a notion of,” I replied bitterly. 
“‘All I’m sure of is that he’s fooled 
me and got my ship.” 

“Well, well,” testily replied the 
old commander, for whom I began 
to feel a quite novel feeling of respect, 
“don’t forget that he’s got my outfit 
also. And, if possible, I’d like to get 
upsides with him, too. Now, some- 
thing very similar happened when I 
Was on active service on this same 
South American station——” And, 
actually, this time his yarn formed a 
welcome distraction to unpleasant 
thoughts. 

The sun had hardly risen when the 
second mate saw a steamer’s smoke 
astern. It was almost calm, and 
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Trinidad yet a good many miles 
distant. 

“That fellow can’t well help pick- 
ing us up,” remarked Phil, ‘‘and the 
sooner the better, for I fancy there’s a 
blow brewing; and I’m not taking 
any more open boat than I can help.”’ 

‘“‘Frozen-meater for New Zealand,”’ 
said Carlton presently as the big, 
grey steamer drew closer and closer, 
and we waved and shouted while she 
slowed down, and at last stopped 
almost alongside us. 

Her skipper apparently thought 
there was no present need for any 
explanations; as a pair of davit 
falis were at once lowered, and, 
unstepping our mast, we were hauled 
up boat and all. And almost before 
we got out of her the ship was under 
way again. We stood amid a crowd 
of men, answering their questions 
as well as we could, when they all 
suddenly fell back to make room for 
somebody we knew, and at sight of 
whom Phil gave a regular shout of 
welcome. 

“Emslie, by the living Jingo!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Another of the Century's 
crowd, if you please!’’ 

Emslie, in his captain’s smart 
uniform, was quite a different-looking 
person to the mate of the old brig 
with whom Phil and I had served as 
boatswain and second mate respect- 
ively. But he was pleased, as well as 
astonished, to meet us, and was 
eager to learn our story when, 
washed and refreshed, we two and 
Biggins went into his cabin, and told 
him of the way we had lost the 
Mermaid. 

And as he. listened his eyes grew 
wider; and he swore that it was the 
cleanest and neatest job he had 
ever heard or read of in the annals of 
the sea. 

“That doctor-man,”’ he said, ‘‘if 
doctor he was, which seems doubtful, 
had the whole show cut and dried, so 
that you couldn’t help being taken 
down. The question is—where is the 
Mermaid now? Not very far away, 
you may be certain. The medical 
gentleman’s going to take no risks 
in traveling any farther than he can 
help.” 

“Exactly my notion,’’ remarked 
Biggins. ‘‘I’m a navy man, captain, 
and I know this coast from Rio to the 
Virgins as well as I know my alphabet. 
I have an idea, too, that Milsom 
knows nearly as much as I do. And 
when I was on active service, sir, I do 
assure you we got into some curious 
places. I remember 9s 

But, fortunately, Emslie was called 
away, and when he returned he at 
Once took up the running. 

“I’ve been thinking what I can 
do for you,” he said. “I’m afraid 
I can’t spare time to search for the 


(Continued on page 257) 
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The Matthews Boat Co. 





NCI THE WS 
RAFF 


‘*Quality Without 





Extravagance” 


Port Clinton, Ohio 


Marine Railways 
Storage Basin and 
Works 





OBEY’ 


AVE your gas and spark reliable. Don’t 
trust to a lot of strings, wires and springs. 
Spark and Throttle Controls are in- 
stantly F¥. sensitive to the slightest change. Move 
the lever either way and it will stay put. 
The vy Control can be placed vertically or horizontally. 
It is adjustable on its base plate, allowing Control to be 
attached to surfaces not exactly parallel to the directions in 
which the rods are to lead. Adjustment controlled by one 
machine screw. 
Ask your dealer for wy Dependable Marine Hardware. It 
pays to buy our kind. For 70 years it has meant Service 
and Satisfaction. 


Get this Book 
“Sea Craft Sug- 
gestions & Sup- 
plies.” Illustrates Wt Line; 
explains uses. Tells how to 

box Compass, what is 

proper Ground Tackle; 

gives hints on Steering 

K Gear, Shaft Bearings, etc. 
geae >: only on receipt of 25 cents. 
World’s Largest Mfr. 
of Marine Hardware 





Sent 
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SHIPMATE 
RANGES 


Smallest Size Largest Size 
Body 1834 inches long No limit to length 


Mr. Louts Martin of 320 Broadway, New York, 
writes: 

“T have used one of your No. 1 SHIPMATE stoves 
aboard my yaw! for the past year, and it certainly 
is a little wonder. Have cooked about everything on 
it, have a coffee percolator going within five minutes 





Muhere cf the Fomeus Mant Meter Bout Silencers from starting the fire; cooked a roast loin of pork 


for seven people, with two vegetables and soup.”’ 
MADE BY 


The Stamford Foundry Company 


Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 





10 S. Main St. 


Make That Leaky Boat Leak Proof Now 


with 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


THE OLD RELIABLE IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


For Waterproofing Canvas for Waterproof Liquid Glue Special Marine Cance Giue 
Covering Decks, Tops of is used for the same purposes Best Piller tor Canvas 
Cabins, Canvas Boats, as No. 7, Soft Quality Black, White and Yellow 


Canoes and Flying 
—USE— Boats This giue will also attach canvas, It is a Johnnie-on-the-epot article 
—USE— cork, felt, rubber, leather, and lin- that no boatman should be with- 
No. I, Extra Quality No. 7, Soft Quality oieum to iron. steel, or wood. out. 
For Ships’ Decks Use: No. 2, First Quality Ship Glue. No. 3, Special Navy Glue. All put up in L, 2, 3, and 5-41b cams; aleo 14, 28, 56 and 
112-lb. boxes, either tin or wood 


Insist On Having The Right Hind If You Hope To Obtain Satisfactory Results 


The largest dealer in town carries this in stock; if not he should. Tell him to write us for the agency. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. Send for 
booklets—** Marine Glue, What to Use and How to Use It." “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof."" ‘Seaplane Float Construction." 


L. W. FERDINAND @ COMPANY, 152 HNEELAND ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Middletown, Conn. 

















For Deck and Hull Seams of 
Yachts and Motor Boats 
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An Inexpensive and 
Easy to Build 14 


Foot Sail Boat 


Courtesy The Yachting Monthly 


EING little craft well adapted 
for use in sheltered water 


By LIEUT. G. G. ANDREWS, R.N. V. R. 


HE higher cost of boats and 

building will no doubt be found a 
serious obstacle to many, and in 
these days of technical training some 
will set out to overcome it by building 
their own boats. 

To these and others interested in 
helping the younger ones along in the 
sport, the plans shown of a class built 
at Christchurch, New Zealand, will 
be of interest. Designed for a boy to 
build, cheapness and simplicity of 


building were the first considerations. — 


The first boats proved such a 
success, easily holding their own with 
anything of their dimensions, that 
over twenty have since been built 
there, and the Christchurch Sailing 
Club formed a class and gave regular 
races for them throughout the season. 
Most of the boats were built by their 
owners, but a tradesman has built one, 
complete with spars, in a week. 





IHE Christ- 
church 
Sailing Club’s 
14 foot boats 
carry 98 square 
feet of sail. 











a 








In building, the bottom is first cut 
out, put together, the edges bevelled, 
then set up firmly to the correct 
sweep. This sweep with the shape of 
the bottom is important for the suc- 
cess of the boat, and the novice should 
beware of varying them. With the 
stem and stern pieces and side 
members in place no difficulty will be 
found with the sides. When in posi- 
tion the straight top edge of the 

















Louliul 
‘ ° 





planks will form the correct deck sheer. 

The bottom is heavy, as the boats 
were moored on a rough beach; for 
ordinary conditions a lighter bottom 
with a chine piece would be an im- 
provement. 

The sail is reefed by pulling the 
jaws clear of the mast and rolling the 
boom by hand, the jaws (made froma 
rowlock) having a swivel hook at 
neck for the tack. 


MATEUR built boats are 
always interesting and 
these little craft frcm far New 
Zealand exceptionally so, for 
in addition to being particu- 
larly simple in both design 
and construction they are fast 
sailers affording good sport 
for the younger club members 
and, what is an essential thing 


now, inexpensive to build. 
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We Sell Direct—We Satisfy You or You Don’t Pay Us 


4 Cylinder 

4 Cycle 

40 H. P. 

750 R. P. M. 


Equipment 
Complete 


ELAWARE MARINE MOTOR 


20—40—60 H. P.—4 CYCLE—VALVE IN HEAD 
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THE SPRINGTURN 


AN IMPROVED TURNBUCKLE 
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SPRING gives flexibility without rope lanyards. 
Threads inclosed in sleeve makes it RUSTPROOF 
3¢ in. size $4.60—4 in. size $5.40—5¢ in. size $6.60 
Cash with order or sent C. O. D. 


HOLTON-ABBOTT MFG. CO. 


61 Gorham Street 
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West Somerville, Mass. 














Figure 1404 





Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 





THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., New York 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high 
to top of bowl, 2” 
cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing 
many of the advantages 
of the large size toilet. All 
brass and porcelain. Oak 
seat and cover. 
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“All prices subject to 
market advances, which 
are continually changing" 


Manufactured Solely by ae es ee 
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HE yacht stove illustrated 
herewith is made] by the 
Murdock Damper & Bronze Co. 
and is especially created for 
yachts. The stove is an English 
design improved and made suit- 
able for installation as an orna- 
mental, as well as an efficient, 
heating device for pleasure craft. 
The frame is brass set with 
tile, which by the way may be 
had in different colo rs,having an 
iron fire-box lined with soap- 
stone. Between this fire-box and 
the outer casing is a hot-air 
chamber, with an opening at the 
top, through which the heat is 
radiated. 





HE Kampoven, which is a 

convenient folding oven for 
baking biscuits and potatoes as 
well as for broiling. It can be 
quickly heated over any yacht 
stove, and is a well-worth-while 
part of the cruising yacht’s 
equipment. 


COMPACT fold- 

ing stove using 
gasoline for fuel is 
made by theAmerican 
Gas Machine Com- 
pany. It is a depend- 
able stove for both 
cooking and heating, 
is supplied with two 
burners and a control- 


ling device gives a high hot flame, or a low simmering 
fire. One of its advantages is that it folds up to a size 
of 1414 in. by 8 in. by 34 in. and weighs but 8 pounds. 


STOVE CLOSED 





A-1 Equipment for Yachtsmen 


O cruise in comfort the yachtsman needs equipment. The 
better the equipment is adapted to use afloat the greater com- 
fort accrues. It is the object of this page to illustrate, and to 
briefly describe articles that have value for the man who cruises. 





HE Pocket Knife Tool Kit 

is a compact tool which ap- 
peals to many men. With this 
combination included in the 
cruising outfit, the yachtsman, 
the fisherman and the vacation- 
ist has at hand an assortment of 
keen edged tools for doing odds 
and ends of repairing as they 
occur. 





HE Master of the steam 

yacht Whileaway, S. W. 
Gross, says of Eeels’ patent 
anchor, “After my experience 
with the Eells’ patent anchors 
on the Whileaway, I can heartily 
recommend them. 

I find that they have unusual 
holding power for their weight 
in any kind of bottom, and I 
consider them an improvement 
in every way over any other 
stockless anchor that I have 
seen.’’ Eells’ Anchors are sold by 
C. D. Durkee & Company. 





HE Individual Mess Kit is 

a handy and useful cooking 
outfit which may be used by 
every one who is fond of cruising 
or living outdoors. It is made 
of aluminum and includes all the 
utensils necessary for preparing 
a meal. 
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GIELOW & ORR 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Also, Chicago Steamboat Exchange, 350 North Clarke St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Correspondents 
If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description and photograph. No charge for listing 
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AVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS Telephone, 4673 Broad 
YACHT BROKERS Cable Address : A. B. G. Code, Grogie, New York 

lans, Specifications and Estimates 
urnished for all Requirements, in- 
cluding High Speed and Cruising, 
Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary 


Large List of American and Europeas 
Yachts of All Types—For Sale, Charter 
or Exchange. Commercial Vessels. 
Insurance. Descriptions and Photos 


Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial 


Alterations Supervised Submitted upon Receipt of Inquiry 


Vessels. 





oO. 
4 Built 
easonable. 


5964—FOR SALE—Handsome 60-foot twin screw express day cruiser. 
1917; excellent condition; Sterling engines. Speed 20 miles; price 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 





Dining 


x 6’ 9” steam yacht 
and three single staterooms; 
52 Broadway, New York City 





O. 1656—FOR SALE—Attractive 131’ x 17’ 
room and social hall on deck; three double 


N 





two bathrooms; good condition. Gielow & Orr 





ATO. 693—FOR CHARTER—90 foot overall twin steam yacht. Extremely 
+‘ attractive craft. Bath room, double stateroom, large cabin with four com- 
fortable berths; sleeping accommodations for six in owner's party; dining 
room in deckhouse. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 13 


TO. 4385—FOR SALE—Twin screw 70 foot gasoline cruiser, 13 foot beam 
3 staterooms Hot water heated. Deck salon. Speedway motor, 
miles. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 


spe 


ATO. 2549 

iN —FOR | J 
SALE — 
Attractive 
keel cruis- 
ing sloop. 50 
foot deck, 
30 feet W. 
L. 11 foot 
beam. Built 
by Lawley. 
Fullyequip- 
ped, perfect 
condition. 
Inspectable 


‘ 
et 


>) _.. \ a 
, |) er) 
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(ae 40 we r Boston. TO. 6217—FOR SALE—Attractive 42 foot bridge 

ines ty Bet 2 y Gielow & 4 deck cruiser having stateroom and salon 

O. 5403-——-CHARTER—Consider Sale—Desirable 7 Orr, 52 | Standard motor, electric lighted, fully equipped. 

4‘ 50-foot cruising house boat, 4 stateroome, f Broadway, High grade boat, low price. Gielow & Orr, 52 
N. Y. City. Broadway, New York City 





Standard motor, bridge 
extra heavy construction. 
Southern cruising. Gielow & 
New York City. 


control, recent build of | 
Suitable Northern and | 


Orr, 52 Broadway, | 





TO. 2775—CHARTER—Consider Sale—Desirable 
4 60 foot cruiser, accommodating six persons, 
speed 11 miles, electric lighted, Speedway motor com- 
pletely equipped. Gielow & Orr, Broadway, 
New York City. 








N2: 5850—FOR SALE—50 foot Hand V bottom 

4 express cruiser. Sleeps 4 persons. Van Blerck 
TO. 3241—FOR SALE—Handsome Lawley built | motor. Speed 20 miles. Heavy construction. 

N auxiliary keel schooner. 80 foot W.L. 23 foot | Fully equipped. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. 

beam. Steel construction. Standard motor, speed | City. 

8 knots. 4 staterooms. Fully found and perfect 

condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. | 








omc . ' TO. 5455—FOR SALE—4S8 foot shoal draft bridge 
deck cruiser. 14 foot beam. Exceptional 
accommodations below and on deck. 40 H. P. 


TO. 1640—FOR SALE—Attractive Lawley built 
schooner. 85 foot W. L, 24 foot beam. 3 state- 
rooms completely equipped and in best condition 


+ 


O. 4606—FOR SALE—64" sea going cruiser. 


*‘ One double, one single stateroom. Heavy con-| Heavy duty motor. Equipment complete, ‘ 
struction. Completely equipped, including launch | all perfect condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, | Has cruised to Bermuda and is very able sea boat 
tender. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. N. Y. City Gielow & Orr.52 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
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The Rockaway Park Y. C. 


HE Rockaway Park Yacht Club 
is a real live yacht club. Not 
only are its members interested in 
the pursuit of water sports and 
recreation derived therefrom, but 
they are desirous of attaining pro- 
ficiency in every branch of boating. 
The club has instituted a course of 
lectures on Coast Wise Navigation 
under the supervision of Mr. G. L. 
Bayliss, who was the instructor for 
the U. S. Power Squadron, at the 
High School of Commerce. The 
course of instruction will cover the 
entire summer, and will consist of 
12 lectures with magic lantern illus- 
trations and three afternoons of 
practical boat handling. 

The Rockaway Park Yacht Club 
is doing everything within its power 
to stimulate interest in boating in the 
community surrounding Jamaica Bay. 
In addition to this course of Coast 
Wise Navigation the members have 
subscribed for five boats of the new 
One Design Interclub Racing Class of 
Jamaica Bay. 

These lectures on Coast Wise 
Navigation and the One Design Class 
should be the means of making the 
coming yachting season for this club 
an extremely prosperous one. 


New Rochelle Yacht Club 
Plans Active Racing 
Season 


EORGE P. GRANBERY, Chair- 

man of the Regatta Committee, 
New Rochelle Yacht Club, in which 
office he has served for many years in 
the past, looks forward to a lively 
resumption of yacht racing this 
coming season. Though some of the 
larger schooners and sloops may not 
go into commission, most of the 
smaller classes will be out in full force. 
Among those that will probably come 
to the starting line will be the N. Y. 
Y. C. 50-footers, the 40-footers, the 
Larchmont one design O boats, 
Class P, N. Y. 30-footers, the boats 


of the Handicap Class, and many 
smaller one design classes. 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club 
will hold its annual Regatta in the 
latter part of June, also a long dis- 
tance race from New Rochelle to 
Stratford Shoal, and return, in July, 
and a summer Regatta for all classes 








Lines on the Loss 


of an Old Dinghy 
Courtesy Yachting Monthly 


ITTLE dinghy’s disappeared, 

Leaving her oars behind her; 

The painter parted near her bows, 

She’s gone where none can find 
her. 


Her nose was snub, her stern was 
square; 
She swam like cork on water, 
Was hard to pull against the wind 
And wet when big seas caught 
her. 


For seasons eight she floated me, 
And proved a useful tender; 
Although she was a wee bit ripe, 

No boat builder could mend her 


But, O! I was fond of her; 
I'll miss her tricks when cruis- 
ing— 
To watch a novice at her oars 


Was really quite amusing. 
M. B. 








in August. The Handicap Class will 
hold its annual race for boats of this 
class at the end of the regular season. 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club 
intends to challenge for the Man- 
hasset Bay Challenge Cup for sloops 
of Class P, naming Amita, owned by 
G. P. Granbery, to represent the 
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Club. This most important trophy 
is now held by the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club, having been won by, 
A. G. Hanan’s Nahma in the memo- 
rable series of races in the summer of 
1916. 

Another challenge is expected b) 
the Class P sloop Bernice, recently 
purchased by T. S. Clark of the Sea 
Cliff Yacht Club. 


Genesee Dinghy Club 


T the annual meeting of the 

Genesee Dinghy Club, Inc., 
the following officers were elected 
J. E. Emerson, commodore; T. A. 
Sharp, vice-commodore; O. J. Nagle, 
fleet captain; H. D. Reed, secretary 
and treasurer and corresponding sec- 
retary. 

Flags for first, second and third in 
each race and a cup for the season’s 
races were presented with two other 
cups for special races. 

George Roat led the fleet with 156 
points, R. H. Nagle and H. D. 
Reed followed with 140 and 112 
respectively. 

The coming season promises to be a 
lively one and already a shortage of 
twelve footers is presenting itself. 


New Officers at the New 
York Motor Boat Club 


HE following officers have been 
elected for the season 1919 at 
the New York Boat Club: 
Commodore, Chas. D. Farriss; 
Vice-Commodore, Wm. H. Latimer; 
Rear-Commodore, Wm. Neuburger; 
Board of Governors, H. C. Vaughan; 
Secretary, F. J. Minkel; Treasurer 
H. J. Allen. 


Rex W. Wadman, Inc. 


RANK R. FARNHAM, former! 
Sales and Advertising Counsel of 
Hollister, White and Companv. and 


(Continued on page 254) 
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NAVAL ~_ IES 

aoe” COX & STEVENS “cc 

YACHT 5576 Broad 
BROKERS 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We have a complete list of steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiliaries and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. Kindly let us know 
what your requirements are, and we will gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 














O. 463—FOR SALE—Steel twin-screw cruising 
+‘ power yacht; 110 x 17.6 x 6 ft. Speed 13-14 
miles; two 6 cyl. 100-125 H. P. Standard motors. 
Two double and two single staterooms, deck dining 
saloon and large saloon below, bathroom and two 
toilets, etc. Very able craft. In excellent condition. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 








O. 1796—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Very 
+‘ roomy, light draft, twin screw cruising power 
yacht, 99 x 17 x 4 ft., adapted for Florida service 
Speed 12-14 miles; Standard motors. Large dining 
saloon, six staterooms, three bathrooms; all con- 
gan Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 

ork. 





O. 154—FOR SALE—Modern 130 ft. flush deck 

steam yacht. Speed 14 knots; triple expansion 
engine. Dining saloon and smoking room on deck, 
4 staterooms, 2baths and three toilets, etc. 
condition. Price low. 
St., New York. 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William 








ae 


N2: 978—FOR SALE—High speed, triple screw, 
4 oil burning steam yacht; 165< 16x 6 ft. 

up to 30 miles. Deck dining saloon, four stat erooms, 
etc. Low figure accepted for immediate sale. Cox 
& Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 





\JO. 2758—FOR SALE—Most desirable up-to-date 
+‘ 65-ft. cruiser available. Speed 11-12 miles. Re- 
markable* accommodation, including deck saloon 


forward,—dining cabin, double and single stateroom | 


In splendid condition (Has not 
Cox & Stevens, 15 


and bathroom aft. 
been in Government service). 
William Street, New York. 


Excellent | 


Speed | 


1828—FOR SALE—Cruising power yacht; 
Speed 11 to 12 miles, 50-60 h. p. 
Dining saloon and galley forward; 


oO. 
“Y 75x13 x 3’. 
Standard motor. 


three staterooms, bathroom and two toilets aft. 
Excellent condition. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., 
New York 





N° 639—FOR SALE or CHARTER—Steel, twin 
4 screw power yacht; 111 x 21 x 4 ft. Speed 12-14 
miles; Standard reversible motors. Exceptional 
accommodatior; five double staterooms. two bath- 
rooms, large living room, etc Price low Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 






O. 3032—FOR SALE—Desirable twin-screw 
cruising power yacht; 80x 13.3x4.6ft. Speed 
up to 14 miles; two 6 cyl. 60-90 H. P. Sterling motors 


Two double staterooms, dining saloon, bath and two 
Cox & Stevens, . 


toilets, etc. 15 William Street, New 


York. 





O. 2560—FOR SALE—Fast, V-bottom, twin 

screw power cruiser; 60x 13x 3 ft. Built 1917. 
Speed up to 18 miles; two 6 cyl. Sterling motors. 
Double stateroom forward; roomy saloon aft with 
separate galley; two toilet rooms (one with Sitz 
bath). Low price for quick sale. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York. 


= ~ a 








N2: 3427—FOR SALE AT LOW FIGURE—Fast, 
roomy, twin screw cruising power yacht; 74 x 14x 


3.9 ft. New 1916; Lawley built. Speed up to 16 
miles; two 6 cyl. “‘Speedway*’ motors 110-120 H. P. 
each. Large saloon, three staterooms, shower bath, 
|ete. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





] 0. 3560—FOR SALE—Fast Bridge Deck Cruiser: 


4 45x 10.6 x 3.6 ft New 1917 Speed 18 miles; 
125 H. P 6 cyl. Sterling Motor. Double stateroom, 
saloon, galley, toilet room, etc. Price reasonabk 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 





N2: 3541—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Par- 
4 ticularly desirable 100 ft. steel twin screw 
cruising power yacht Very attractively finished 
and furnished. Speed up to 15 miles; two 6 cyl. 
air-starting and reversible Standard motors. Fitted 
with every convenience. Large dining saloon and 
social hall on deck; five staterooms, bath, two 
toilet rooms. etc Without doubt finest craft of 
type and size available. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 


% be 
%, 
. 


~ 





steam 


flush deck, 
auxiliary schooner yacht; 130 ft. overall, 110 


TO, 148—FOR SALE—Steel, 


ft. waterline, 26 ft. beam, 15.6 ft. draft. Speed 
under power 9 knots; compound engine; electric 
lights; all conveniences. Extremely able craft; 


15 William 


Cox & Stevens, 


heavily constructed. 
Street, New York. 





O. 1728—FOR SALE—Flush deck steel auxiliary 

schooner 114 x 80 x 22 x 10 ft. Lawley Build. 
Speed under power 9 knots, 100-125 6 cylinder 
Standard Motor. Two double and two single state- 
rooms, large saloon, bathroom and two toilets. 
Saile new in 1916. Completely found. In excellent 
condition. Price attractive. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. 

















FRANCES I!—one of our 05-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 20th 
Century Motor, which we build in our 
own shop, is one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a 
complete yacht, furnished and equip- 
ped, at prices that cannot be equalled 
when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your 
new yacht for next season. 


N.Y. Yacht 


Launch 
» BRED .ces 


Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 








Complete Outfits 
MOTOR BOATS AND YACHTS 





We Specialize for 1919 on these 


THE EELLS ,,, THE ANDRADE 
ANCHORS WINDLASSES 

















C. D. DURKEE & CO., Inc. 


and 3 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
MANUFACTURERS OF MARINE HARDWARE 
FOR ALL TYPES OF VESSELS 


Factories at Grasmere, Boro. Richmond, N.Y. City and New York City 
Send 25c to cover delivery 1090-page complete Catalog 
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DURKEE’S FOR WET 
HARDWARE PLACES 

























6-Cylinder, 6144" x 8%" 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine 





NEW YORK 








An Improved Turnbuckle 


On account of the cushion effect 
of the spring, rope lanyards are 
unnecessary when Springturn turn- 
buckles are used. The rigging will be 
kept taut while at the same time suffi- 
cient flexibility is provided to prevent 
sudden snaps. When properly ad- 
justed the Springturns on one side 
of boat ‘‘give’’ while those on the 
opposite side take up the slack 
naturally produced by the strain. 
Springturns give all the speed ad- 
vantages of rope rigging without its 
disadvantages of stretching and 
shrinking from weather conditions. 

The inside of the sleeve is of the 
same shape as the nut, thus holding 
the nut in a fixed position. By turning 


rod the proper adjustment is ob- 
tained. When assembled all threads 
are inclosed by sleeve which, when 
packed with hard grease, protects all 
working parts from rust. On this ac- 
count the natural life of the Springturn 
is many times that of the old-style 
turnbuckle. 

Another feature found in the 
Springturn is an automatic locking 
device incorporated at the yoke to 
prevent self loosening. 


Where Buffalo Motors Are 
Sold 


HE Buffalo Gasolene Motor Com- 
pany has just completed an 
arrangement whereby The A. R. 





























Bn 


Williams Machinery Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., will have the sale of 
Buffalo marine engines in the Toronto 
territory. 

The A. R. Williams Machinery 
Company, Ltd., whose offices are at 
64-66 Front Street, West, are one of 
the largest machinery houses in 
Canada with branches throughout 
the country and a large staff of 
engineers and service men at their 
call. They will be in a position to give 
Buffalo owners in the territory of 
Toronto, the best of service. 


James C. Wilson, who for several 
vears past has sold Buffalo engines 
in the Toronto territory with con- 
siderable success, will continue his 
activities along that line. The new 


(Continued on page 258) 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


YACHT BROKERS 52 Pine Street pS 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 





TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


New York City 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 


MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 














electricity. 





low, deck dining saloon, bath room, 2 owner's water closets 
Large quarter and bridge decks. 


N2@: 7987 
. —FOR 
SALE OR 
CHART- 
ER —Mod- 
: ern cruis- 
ing motor 
; yacht 106 
x 13.6 x 6 


ft. draught. 
Built 1911. 
300 H. P. 
Standard 


staterooms, 
saloon be- 
Lighted by 
Full data from Tams. Lemoine 


& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 


N2: 51—FOR SALE—Price Attractive—Steam yacht 115’ x 95’ x 15’ 6” 
4‘ x 5’ 5” draft. Built 1903. Triple expansion engines; Seabury boiler, 
new 1913. 4 staterooms and 2 saloons. Full particulars, plans, etc., from 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 


P N2: 18—FOR SALE— 
Owned by Estate— 

| Exceptional opportunity 
to purchase first class 

steam Yacht at a bargain 

. 147 ft. x 17 ft.x7 
ft. draft. Triple expansion 
engines; Almy boilers; 
™! speed 15 knots. Large 
— . owner's accommodations. 
Further particulars from 









particulars, plans, et« 





, from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, ! 


. SALE— 


n screw Tur- 
bine Oil burning 
Patrol boat. Just 
completed by 
builders — never 
used. Make ideal 
yacht with minor 
alterations. 113’ 
6” x 16’ x 6’ 5” 
draft. Designed 
by us and built 
by George Law- 
ley & Son. Full 
52 Pin* Street, NewYork. 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone Call 
8638 Bowling Green 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cable Address 
Yachting, N. Y. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 








NO. 924—Power Yacht, 92 ft., six-cylinder 
20th Century motor recently over- 

hauled, good deck space. Apply William 

Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





NQ. 17388—Raised Deck Cruiser, 65’ x 11’, 
six cylinder motor; good accommoda- 


tion. Apply William Gardner & Company, 
1 Broadway, New York. 


r 








> in = 


O. 393—FOR SALE—Steel steam yacht, 139’ x 

N°: 2129—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Bridge | 18’ 3’ x 7’ 6” draft. * Has dining saloon, social 
deck cruiser, 51 ft. x 10 ft. x 4 ft. Double state- | hall and pantry on deck. Five staterooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, galley, etc., below. Completely equipped. 


room, saloon, galley, etc. Apply William Gardner 
Sen anal | Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


& Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





NO. 1860 FOR SALE 
~”" yacht 75 x 13 x 3. 6. 
single staterooms. Electric 
water heat. 


Attractive power 
One double, two 
lights, hot 





twin-screw 

60 foot express cruiser, Sterling engines, 
speed 22 miles. Apply William Gardner & 
Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


O. 2343—Practically new, 
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OU expect to “rough it” to some extent, of course. But the cooking 
end of camp life should be smooth, not rough. Unexpected friends may 
turn up at any time to take “pot luck”. You all will appreciate 
the solid comfort and ready convenience of 


} Blue Flame Stove 


in solving all cooking problems, and to insure plenty of hot water for dish- 
washing and shaving. 
Theroz Fuel is quickest, hottest and safest—its full, intense heat is instantly 
available at the scratch of a match; it stays solid while burning and there- 
fore cannot spill if upset. Theroz burns without smoke, soot or odor. 
(These factors inclined Uncle Sam to order more than 11,000,000 cans of 
Theroz Fuel for the use of the A. E. F.) 
Theroz Blue Flame Stove is designed for efficient cooking, out- heroz 
doors or indoors. Two burners afford a cooking capacity for your * oe ae 
entire party, yet it is as readily portable as a small suitcase when 
not “in action’’, serving as a carryall for dishes, provisions, etc. 
Theroz Mess Kit, the efficient “pocket kitchen’, served in 
France and proved its worth. 
With the use of Theroz Fuel Cubes 
hot coffee, soup, beans or kindred 
products, ample portions for 
two people, may be prepared in a 
few minutes, 
You will find Theroz Fuel and 
Appliances at drug, hardware, 
sporting goods and depart- 
ment stores, or if not we will 
forward them direct. 


Write for booklets and prices 


THE THEROZ COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg. New York 
























































































THIS MAN IS A TRAPPER 


HE HAS What’s the idea? It has occurred to him that a 
TRAPPED check for $3.00sent to OUTING will bring him real 
AN IDEA help for, and enjoyment of things out-of-doors. 


Dollar for dollar, a subscription to OUTING is by far the best 
single investment that an outdoor or even an indoor man can 
make. If you are not on our list, you will do well to send us a 


check today. 


OUR BAIT IS FIVE ISSUES FOR $1.00 
Six, if you write at once and mention this offer 


OUTING PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY 
141 WEST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 250) 


their allied interests, has joined the 
organization of Rex W. Wadman, 
Inc., Technical Advertising, as Vice 
President. 

He was formerly Sales and Adver- 
tising Manager of Gibson Hollister 
Manufacturing Company, previously 
being connected with the Service 
Department of McGraw Hill Com- 
pany. 








White Cap 


(Continued from page 227) 


heating the hot water supply are 
arranged for, one system depend- 
ing upon the operation of the 
electric generating unit for its 
heat, and the other by means of a 
powerful alcohol burner and a 
pipe coil. 

The plumbing is unusually 
complete providing for pressure 
system on the hot and cold water 
supply throughout the boat. 
Folding lavatories are located 
in each of the two aft staterooms 
besides the usual toilet ap- 
pliances in the bathroom and 
crew’s quarters. 

The new boat is very complete 
in all its equipment and the 
finish inside and out is entirely 
in accord with the usual good 
practice of the builders. 


Flying for Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 232) 


control difficulties to almost noth- 
ing while the strutless wings add 
speed and allow for a very 
moderate engine power to give 
over 200 miles per hour. The 
Martin Scout K III is also a good 
aeroplane but little is known of 
its flying qualities. It is a war 
aeroplane designed for pursuit 
service. It has great speed with 
its retractable chassis and short 
wing span but has limited weight 
carrying ability. The Ace is a 
popularly priced American plane 
and while not as speedy as the 
others offers many features of 
comfort. 








Columbian Bronze Corp. 


in New Office 


HE Columbian Bronze Corpora- 

tion announces the removal of 
their local New York City Showrooms 
from Concourse, 50 Church Street, to 
the more central location of 44 Third 
Avenue, between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, one block east of Wana- 
maker’s. 
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} eleph 
| Reeling Green 
| 9162 and 9163 


Cable Address 
Yachtbroco, Newyork 


All the available yachts for sale and charter. 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter 


No. 1 BROADWAY 


Below are a few of our offerings. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Our knowledge of the yachts we offer, and our experience of over 
25 years in the business, insures satisfaction te any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send six cents for illustrated Catalogue 


HENRY H. JENNINGS 
HERMAN JAGLE 


Surveying 
Marine Insurance 














4% boat 51’ x 48’ x 15’ 5” x 3’. 
staterooms, 
32-37 H. 

Electric light, etc. 
1 Broadway, New York. 


N2: 4270—SALE OR CHARTER—Keel schooner 

105’ x 73’ x 18’ 6” x 11’ 3”. Designed and built 
by William Fife in 1902. Three double staterooms, 
two berths in main cabin, toilets and bath, etc. 
Has just returned from cruise to West Indies. Apply 
H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 


N°: 3554—SALE or CHARTER. Auxiliary keel 
+‘ yawl. 68’ x 46’x 17’ x7’ 6”. Three staterooms, 
two berths in main saloon, toilct etc., 25-35 H. P. 
Motor. Speed 7 miles. Apply H. H. JENNINGS 
COMPANY, 1 Broadway, New York. 


TO. 4225—SALE or CHARTER—Power house- 
Built 1915. Three 
two berths in main saloon, toilet etc. 
P. Standard Motor. Speed 8 miles. 
Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 


N?2: 3760. Keel schooner 82’ x 52’ x 16’ x 10’ 5”. 


Designed and built by Lawley & Son in 1903. 
Two double staterooms, two berths in main cabin, 
Has racing record. Apply 


toilet, etc. Fast and able. 
H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 


ommpry, kee] schooner. 64’ x 43’ % 
14’ 6” x ". Two staterooms, saloon with 
two berths aS on transoms, toilet. Four berths 
and toilet in forecastle. 18-25 H. P. Sterling motor 
os 1914. Owned by an Estate. Apply 
H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 


N O. 3826. 


TO. 1627. 42 foot cruiser. 9’ 3” beam, 3’ draft. 
Two double berths in main cabin and two 
berths in engine room. Toilet. 20 H. P. Ralaco Motor 
Speed 9-10 miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 
1 Broadway, New York City 





For the Skipper’s 
Book Shelf 


HE America’s Cup Races, 

by Herbert L. Stone, is a 
complete history of the racers 
and races from the time of the 
first race down to the latest 
Shamrock to challenge for the 
cup. Descriptions of the boats 
with plans and working diagrams 
are given for the benefit of prac- 
tical yachtsmen. For the layman 
an account of the human side 
of the races is included, giving 
the interesting details connected 
with ez.ch boat and the man who 
built and raced her. Its purpose 
is to make evident the significance 
and tradition attached to this 
great yachting event. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


UBMARINE and Anti-Sub- 
marine, by Sir Henry Newbolt 
author of Tales of the Great War, 





The Book of the Thin Red Line, 
The Book of the Blue Sea, etc., 
contains a collection of tales of 
the submarine campaign, based 
on authentic narratives hitherto 
unpublished. It also traces the 
evolution of the undersea boat 
from its earliest days, demolish- 
ing the German claim that is the 
product of German ingenuity 
and skill. Among other intro- 
ductory chapters is one on the 
submarine war as an illustration 
of the contrast between the 
national spirit of England and 
that of Germany. 

Submarine and Anti-Submarine 
is published by Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York. 


| seguir - MAKING, by Ray- 


mond Frances Yates is a 
practical treatise for the amateur 
and professional mechanic. Inh- 


structions are given in this book 
in the operations involved in 
making models of all kinds and 
especial instructions are given 
for the creation of miniature 
steam engines, speed boats, guns, 
locomotives, and cranes. The 
chapters devoted to lathe work, 
and drilling are replete with 
accurate information for the man 
who is interested in things me- 
chanical. 


Of much interest too is the 
chapter on ‘‘A Record Breaking 
Model Hydroplane”’ the hull of 
which is 39.37 inches long, the 
beam of which is 77% inches, and 
which has been accurately timed 
when travelling at a speed of 30 
miles an hour. This little craft’s 
name is Elmiara. Her power 
plant issteam. Model Making is 
published by The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company, 
New York. 
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ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
THE UENICE OF AMERICA 


7 most delightful and convenient 
location in the Thousand Islands. 


§ The starting point of all principal 
water sports. 


§ Finest Auto roads from all points 
East or West. 


4 Fine fishing and motorboating. 


Booking office Room 200, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 3410. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 
PROPRIETOR 


NLUVVNUAOLTOUUUUUANU EULA 





FOR SALE 
39’ 9” x 10’ x 3” Cabin cruiser or 
day boat. 25-30 Oxford Motor. Speed 
10-12 miles. Electric Lights, nice 
toilet. Very able. Full inventory. 
Excellent condition. Price $1,500.00. 
Richard E. Beckert 
9 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 











Complete Marine Equipment 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 
YACHT SUPPLIES RACING SAILS 
CAMP FURNITURE 
TENTS FLAGS 
TWINES AND CORDAGE 
COTTON DUCK 
SAIL AND AWNING MATERIALS 


GEo-B-CaRPENTER & Co. 


CHICAGO 202 W. AUSTIN AVE. 1ILLINo!s 
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Wartime Cruising 


(Continued from page 226) 


been carried away by last winter’s 
ice. On reaching the location of the 
missing spars we would find a lone- 
some pine standing in a meadow, 
this to be kept astern while steering 
for a cow moored on the left hand 
shore. After passing the cow, keep 
going to starboard until a dog 
barked. From there on it was simply 
a case of steering nor’—nor’—east 
by straight up and down to the end 
of the chart. There was absolutely 
no danger of missing the “Inn,”’ 
because it adjoined a railroad bridge 
which would prevent us from going 
any further. 

The first mate, with his usual 
skill, located all landmarks, including 
the cow, and successfully steered 
Bonnie Jean up to where the chart 
petered out. He then made pointed 
remarks about sailing in uncharted 
waters and turned the boat over to 
its owner. 

Soon after the change of helmsmen 
took place we discovered that the 
Gurnet man neglected to speak 
about something more important 
than mussel beds. In the middle of 
the stream straight ahead lay a 
straggling mass of rock-weed—the 
kind of stuff that always grows on 
ledges. There were no buoys or 
marks of any kind to use for a guide, 
nothing but the menacing sea-weed 
One guess was as good as another, so 
Doc chose the port side. The Goddess 
of luck was kind and the boat passed 
safely through. 

The bridge stopped us according 
to schedule right in front of New 
Meadows Inn. Our arrival created a 
mild diversion for themob of pleasure 
seekers on shore; Bonnie Jean being 
obviously the only cruiser in that 
vicinity, and probably the only one 
that had appeared for some time. 
Scarcely any of the boats across the 
way had been put in commission and 
of those in the water none measured 
more than twenty-twofeet. Thenames 
on scme of these “put-puts” were 
amusing as well as suggestive. One 
staggered along carrying the doleful 
name ‘‘Sad’”’: another, which looked 
the part, had “Pretty Punk’”’ painted 
on her ugly bow. A lean old state O’ 
Mainer, his weather-beaten face 
fringed with whiskers, came hurrying 
by in a well shaped boat named 
‘“‘Ronomo.” We thought it very 
likely that years of toil at the oars 
had taught him to appreciate gaso- 
line engines. 

No adequate explanation can be 
given for our perversity in traveling a 
hundred miles to get a fish dinner 
and then spurning the opportunity, 
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unless it be said that Mr. Hoover’s 
orders to conserve food had an un- 
foreseen effect—even on careless 
cruisers. Here we were within the 
watery front yard of a famous fish 
dispensary, yet showing a stoic 
callousness to the dinner call. In- 
stead of responding, we fried a quart 
of clams and ate them, while their 
odors drifted toward the “Inn.” 
The minutiz of our stay at New 
Meadows may well be omitted, for 
the story would have about as much 
pep as the Mc-Mac pages in a 
phone book. Nothing happened 
except that the engineer succumbed 
to a severe attack of engine tinkering, 
pulling things apart to his heart’s 
content. Mundy washed the boat, 
coiled ropes that didn’t need coiling, 
and fussed with the riggin,g trying to 
convince himself that he was on a sail 
boat. Between times we gazed over- 
side looking for the dead body of a 
boy who was drowned five days before. 
(To be continued) 
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Home and Back Again 
(Continued from page 244) 
Mermaid, although I'd dearly like 
to see the end of the business. But 
if I ran you close to Rio Harbour, it’s 
just possible there’s a British man-o’- 
war there, and they'll certainly help 

you all they know.”’ 

We jumped at the offer. And three 
days later Emslie dropped us off the 
entrance to the bay, wished us the 
best of luck, and steamed again to the 
southward. 

Needless to say that I was down- 
hearted, felt foolish into the bargain, 
as a man might well be who had been 
cozened and trapped without chance 
of protest or struggle. And when we 
found there was no British war-ship 
in port, the fact did not seem to 
matter much to me when compared 
with the main disaster. There were, 
however, three or four Brazilian men- 
of-war lying there. Oa 

And here Biggins took charge. He 
spoke fluent Spanish. And he en- 
listed the sympathy of the Admiral 
whose flagship happened to form one 
of the squadron, to such good purpose 
that we were presently informed a 
vessel should at once be sent in 
pursuit, and that we were all at 
liberty to accompany her if we so 
pleased. 

Events moved pretty rapidly now; 
for, apparently, there was no red 
tape about the Brazilian naval com- 
mander. In a very short time we 
were at sea again in the /acare—a 
torpedo-cruiser they called her—and 
rushing down the coast poking our 
noses into various harbours and bays 
from Yaraty to the Rio Grande. 
But no sign of the Mermaid. '~ by 
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American Marksmen Series 

Painted for Remington UMC 
by I’. X. Leyendecker 
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N the onward rush of world reconstruction, with its constantly 
increasing demands for speed and efficiency, the American whose 
recreation is pistol shooting can be depended on to keep in front. 


The same dominating, well-coordinated manhood which enables 
him to do so is latent in most Americans. Target shooting with 
the pistol will bring it out—and better all -round Americanism. 


emin¢gto 
Reco 
for Shooting Right 


Are youa pistol shooting hitching post, or are you too getting some good out of 
your pistol ? 

Do you want to know more about this very valuable, enjoyable and distinctly 
American sport—what the standard distances are and the right 61zes in targets, what 
caliber arms are standard, how to join the United States Revolver Association, 


how to organize a club and keep it going ? 
Ask your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is Sportsmen s 
Headquarters in your community —one of more than 82.700 in this country. 


Or write to our Service Department — you will be answered in detail by an all- 
around shooter and authority, backed by the Remington UMC nation-wide 
organization and more than a hundred years of firearms manufacturing experience. 


Pistol] and Revolver Club Secretaries— Write today for blank registration 
ecard for Remington UMC free service to pistol and revolver clubs. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Where Buffalos Are Sold 


(Continued from page 252) 


arrangement with the A. R. Williams 
Machinery Company Ltd., will not 
conflict with Mr. Wilson’s work in 
any way. Mr. Wilson has a large 
following of motor boat owners about 
Toronto, due mostly to his personal 
efforts. He will continue to sell 
Buffalo engines as heretofore and will 
also give a large part of his time to the 
maintenance service incidental to the 
many engines he has sold since he 
undertook the marketing of Buffalos. 

The Buffalo Gasolene Motor Com- 
pany has also announced the appoint- 
ment of Walter S. Carmen, as exclu- 
sive distributor of Buffalo engines 
for the Philadelphia district. Mr. 
Carmen has long been identified 
with the marine engine business. 
For a number of years he was a 
member of the firm of Carmen and 
Howes, Bource Building, Philadel- 
phia, general marine agents and 
engineers. He was released from 
Government service January first. 

In addition to handling the Buffalo 
line, he is instructor in the Free 
Marine Engine School under the 
direction of the U. S. Shipping Board. 
He will have an office and sales room 
in the Bource Building, where Buf- 
falo buyers are assured of service and 
right treatment. 

The Lorand Kabdebo Company, 
309 Broadway, New York City, has 
undertaken the sale of Buffalo marine 
engines in the countries bordering on 
the Danube in addition to Roumania, 
Bulgaria and Turkey. 

Mr. Kabdebo intends sailing im- 
mediately after the signing of Peace, 
in order that he may start actual 
work establishing permanent branch 
offices throughout the territory, most 
all of which is well known to him. 

The Enterprise Machinery Com- 
pany of Minneapolis will hereafter 
handle the sale of Buffalo marine 
engines in the city of Minneapolis. 

They are well equipped to handle 
the sale of Buffalos in connection 
with their other line of engines. 





Home and Back Again 


(Continued from page 257) 


Biggins was to the fore now very 
completely. In the captain of the 
Jacare he had discovered one who 
had known him as a lieutenant 
‘fon active service’’ many years ago, 
and who evidently had pleasant 
recollections of the old-time friend- 
ship, for he paid him every attention, 
while we others were relegated to the 
background. Not that I cared per- 
sonally. I was too down on my 


luck to mind anything much just 
then. 


But Phil resented the polite 
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neglect of the “‘ Dagos,”’ which, after 
all, was merely due to our ignorance 
of the language. 

“Don’t you think it possible that 
Milsom may have turned north- 
about?’ I asked Biggins one morning 
as we emerged from Magdalena Bay 
after another fruitless look in. 

““No,” said he, ‘‘I’ve anidea from 
something the doctor let fall in an 
unguarded moment, that he’s mak- 
ing for some place he knows of on the 
Argentine coast. There are scores of 
spots there where he could discharge 
the Mermaid and pull her timber from 
timber, and nobody be any the wiser. 
Indeed, there’s a little inlet I have in 
my mind’s eye, which I don’t think 
we shall draw blank. But, you see, 
we must beat the coast as well as we 
can to make certain we don’t overrun 
her. Never fear, captain,’’ he con- 
tinued, with a smile on his wrinkled, 
clean-shaven face, “if she’s above 
water we’re sure to find her sooner or 
later, Besides,’’ he added with a 
frown, “I want my dunnage, in 
comparison. as much as you want 

















your ship and the money—about 
which, of course, I’ve said nothing, 
although I can see that my friend 
Caldas there is rather puzzled as to 
the reason for such an apparently 
witless piece of piracy.”’ 

‘Better tell him,’’ I said. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less he’ll keep it to himself. He looks 
all right.”’ 

“‘He’s a gentleman,’ 
conclusively. 

His chosen spot, a bay just inside 
Cape Corrientes, had proved empty; 
and I could see that both he and the 
skipper were pretty well at the end 
of their respective tethers, and were 
now almost inclined to think that 
Milsom had stood out to sea. 

Then, one day, steaming slowly 
into a little bay at the back of a 
peninsula, whose rugged mountains 
ran down to the water’s edge, one of 
the crew saw a case which had 
evidently not been in the water very 
long. As the ship passed, he skilfully 
lassoed it with the end of the signal- 
halliards and dragged it on board. 
On it ‘‘ex Mermaid”’ was stencilled, 
and we knew it must have formed a 
portion of her cargo. Apparently she 
could not be very far away. 

Nobody on the Jacare was ac- 
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quainted with this particular bit of 
coast, and as we went along at less 
than quarter speed, with the lead 
going, we found the channel becom- 
ing narrower, and the cliffs on each 
side higher. And, all at once, round- 
ing a point, we saw the Mermaid 
about half a mile away lying moored 
alongside a sort of natural pier formed 
of great flat rocks. Her topgallant- 
masts had been struck; her sails 
were all neatly stowed. But as we 
approached, we saw that her decks 
and the shores were strewn with cargo 
of every description. 

Carrying bold water right along- 
side the ship, we found her deserted. 
Smoke issued from the galley funnel; 
steam was up in the donkey engine; a 
sling of bales and boxes was hooked 
on to the tackle ready to be swung 
over the side. But not a soul was in 
sight. They had seen, or heard us, 
and had made off in a desperate 
hurry. 

The ’tween-decks were nearly 
emptied of cargo, and every article 
which could by any possibility be 
used as a place of concealment was 
ripped up or broken open, and its 
contents scattered round in the wild- 
est confusion. 

I jumped down the after-hatch. 
Three of the hoptanks had disap- 
peared. The fourth stood there with 
a rope sling already around it, ready 
for handling. With a beating heart 
I searched for the private marks. 

They were there. It was the 
treasure tank. 

Elate and jubilant, I leaped up 
the ladder on to the quarter-deck. 
There was a crowd of jabbering sea- 
men around the saloon door. Pushing 
through them, I found myself face 
to face with Milsom. 

Emaciated, pale, with features 
drawn and haggard, I scarcely 
recognised him, as, seemingly too 
weak to stand, he lay back on one of 
the settees. The steel of handcuffs 
gleamed on his wrists; a piece of 
chain, apparently part of a topsail- 
sheet, was fastened round his waist. 
He smiled when he saw me. But I 
could only stare in return, uttering 
no word. 

“They didn’t get it?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“‘No,”’ I stammered, gazing around 
at the bewildered faces of Biggins, 
Phil, and the Brazilian captain, and 
the no less puzzled ones of his officers. 
“But I thought—we all thought—er 
—that you-——”’ 

But he shook his head; and while 
‘‘Chips”’ was busy with a file, and 
the others undid the heavy chain, he 
incontinently fainted away. 


We had been barking up the wrong 


tree all the time. ‘‘Skipper’’ was the 
prime mover in the scheme through- 
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out. And ‘“‘Skipper’’ was no other 
than the late chief officer of the 
Mermaid, who, eavesdropping at the 
door of Mr. Milne’s private office, 
had heard Mr. Allison telling the 
doctor of the consignment. But he 
had failed to discover the fashion in 
which it was to be concealed. All he 
knew was that it was in the ship. 
And he took his measures accordingly. 

“Skipper,” however, more than 
suspected that the doctor held the 
secret, and he tried what starvation 
and ill-usage might do towards forcing 
him to part with it. But although 
sorely tempted at times, especially 
when chained to the mizzen-mast 
in the saloon, and despairing of 
rescue, Milsom held out. His visits 
to her fo’c’sle, which gave rise to so 
much suspicion, were easily explained. 

While attending ‘‘Skipper,’’ he had 
one day missed two phials of his 
morphia tabloids. And he was almost 
certain that the supposed patient 
had stolen them, shamming with 
much skill the particular kind of 
illness he did for this very purpose. 
And since then he had on several 
occasions gone for’ard to try and 
confirm a vague idea he held that 
some mischief was being hatched 
among the crew. Of course, nothing 
had been easier than to drug our 
tea or coffee while it was being pre- 
pared in the galley; and he had 
suffered with the rest of us. 

All this he told us while the 
Jacare was giving us a pull off the 
land. With the help of her men we 
had re-stowed the ’tween-decks, after 
a fashion. Biggins had stayed on 
board the cruiser for a while, and we 
could see him from where we sat, 
resplendent in his commander’s uni- 
form, which he had donned at the 
first opportunity. 

“T saw you suspected me,”’ said 
Milsom, ‘‘directly I mentioned the 
specie. I was foolish to have spoken 
of it at all. But I was a bit scared, I 
suppose, when I saw what a crowd 
we had in the fo’c’sle. And it was 
a stupid oversight of the firm’s not 
telling you of my relation to them, 
and that I knew of the matter.”’ 

‘‘Now, something must be done 
for these warship people. Their 
kindness has been above all praise. 
Do you feel enough confidence in 
my written order as a partner in the 
firm to take; say, one thousand 
pounds from the gold, and present 
it to the captain?”’ 

“T’ll do it on your word alone, for 
the matter of that,’’ I replied heartily. 
“T only wish I could do something 
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more to show how sorry I am for 
having thought so ill of you.” 

“IT don’t see how you could have 
done otherwise; I ought to have been 
more careful,” replied the doctor 
very handsomely. 

“But, surely,’’ I said after a while, 
“the captain of the Jacare won't 
take the money.”’ 

Milsom smiled. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“T represented Milne & Allison in 
Bahia for some years, and I never 
found any Government servants, of 
whatever grade, too particular on 
that score.” 

- But when we consulted Biggins 
he was more than doubtful. ‘‘How- 
ever,” said he “the thing is simple 
enough. Give it to the Government.” 

And the “‘Government,”’ speaking 
through Captain Caldas of the Jacare, 
expressed its profound thanks for 
the generous manner in which the 
owners of the Mermaid had seen 
fit to reward its poor exertions on 
their behalf. 


THE END 
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LEARN TO 


SHOOT 


Know how to handle and 
use a gun. Sharpen your 
judgment. Quicken your 
mental speed. 
_ TRAPSHOOTING 
is the reconstructive sport 
for modern men and women 
—and particularly for the 
business man. It demands 
concentration—the kind of 
concentration that takes 
you completely away from 
business cares and worries. 
It sends you back clearer 
and keener in thought and 
judgment. 
BEGINNERS’ 

_ DAY SHOOTS 
will be held at hundreds of 
gun clubs during June and 
July. Why not attend? 
Get a taste of the game’s 
fascination. Don’t let pride 
or timidity stop you. The 
gun club is the place to learn 
and the old timers will be 
glad towelcome and help you. 
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Write today for full in- 
formation and name of 
nearest gun club 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company 
Wilmington Delaware 


Visit Du Pont Trapshooting School 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Build Your Own Steel Boat 


& 


From patterns and printed instructions Save Cos 
Work easy. Material furnished. o s 
Send for catalorue and prices. aise Gulshes Gent 

F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co., 612 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 















Army Raincoats 


The official model 
designed for military 
duty; the one type of 
raincoat both wa- 
terproof and sani- 
tary; every gar- 
ment strietly to 
Government speci- 
fications. NO 
WET CAN GET 
THROUGH — her- 
metically cement- 
ed; interfitting fly 
front (triple protec- 
tion), adjustable fas- 
tenings around wrists, 
storm collar with 
storm tab, pockets 
with interior slit to 
reach inside clothing 
without opening coat; 
ventilation hGjes in 
haa concealed by 
extra yoke to afford 
escape for moisture 
from the body. 

End of war permits 
of supplying civilians. 
Direct from Govern- 
ment contractors at 
far below actual value. 
Fill in co upon and 
mail with $7.50. 


TO THE PEERLESS CO. (contracisrs ) 


P. 0. BOX NO! 387, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Please send....../ Army Rain coat by Insured 
Parce] Post Prepaid to 
Pb sibbtntbiedadlasidesdecaennendneniene: 
MN 50s 645.006 980 440tes tne 6ss cnbsbsncesbannne 
Chest_measurement Sobeesec inches. 


For which find $7.50 money order enclosed. If 
not entirely satisfactory meeey is to be refunded 


on return of coat. Dept. 
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Officers’ with inverted pleat down back and 

D bi all-around belt with buckle; con- 
oubie vertible collar; patch pockets with 

Breasted flaps ; wrist fastenings with buckles; 

Model ivory buttons. Disposal price, $12. 
odeis State chest measurement. G 








Knock Down Boat 


Complete frame, and planking 
with all materials for sale of 
Monitor Boat—31’ long, 8’ 6” 
wide, 2’ 6” draft. 

Oak keel and frames. Cypress 
planking. Oak outside trim. 
Cypress inside trim. Raised deck 
type with trunk house $350.00. 
New. Can be delivered imme- 


diately. er 


KNOCKDOWN, c/o Yachting 
141 W. 36th Street, New York 


FOR SALE 


Standard motor; 75-90 H. P., entirely rebuilt. All 
outside fittings new and of latest type, including new 
ignition. Complete with reverse gear, and two pro- 
peller wheels. Price and further particulars from 


COX & STEVENS 
15 William Street 











New York 





We have under construction from design of E. N. 
Way, several of the 15 foot ESSEX CLASS BOATS. 
Just the thing for your boy. We also are making the 
FENWICK SNEAK-BOXES this year. Write, tele- 
phone or call the DAUNTLESS SHIPYARD iInc., 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT. Builders of Racing 
VYachts—Power Boats—Government Work Boats— 
Pontoons. We have installed modern and econom- 
ical repairing, hauling, launching and storage equip- 
ment. 
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Unwelcome Guests 


HE Marine Journal says: “It 

may have seemed necessary for 
German officers to accompany those 
recently requisitioned German steam- 
ers that came out of German ports to 
bring American soldiers from France 
to the United States. Persons in 
authority appear to have thought 
that it was necessary, at any rate— 
though the navy had no difficulty 
in operating from the outset without 
German assistance the Hamburg- 
American and North German Lloyd 
liners ‘interned’ in our own ports 
when the war opened. In any event, 
the presence of these German officers 
alongside of American officers on the 
bridge and engine-room of the Ger- 
man steamers turned over to our 
government since the armistice has 
proved a very difficult experience for 
all concerned. 

“Take the case, for example, of the 
Cap Finisterre, of the Hamburg- 
American fleet, recently arrived at 
New York with troops from Europe. 
The ranking German officer on this 
vessel had been the captain of the 
raider Moewe, and he sneeringly 
boasted of his prowess in catching 
and sinking unarmed merchant ships. 
Some of his comrades persistently 
exploited their alleged ‘victories,’ 
calling the Allies cowards and declar- 
ing that when, in one of their raids, 
four German cruisers met four English 
and one American vessels, all five of 
the Allies ‘turned tail and fled!’ 

“These episodes show how un- 
beaten the German naval and mer- 
chant officers still feel themselves to 
be, and how stubborn and unchanging 
is the Teuton official temperament. 
There will be pretty general agree- 
ment among maritime Americans 
that all these German officers ought 
to be run down the gang-plank as 
soon as the ex-German liners return 
to the other side. American officers 
have proved competent to handle the 
Leviathan and her sisters throughout 
the war, and there can be no question 
that they are competent to handle 
these lesser German craft without 
any further Teutonic assistance.” 


Largest Air Craft 


T was announced recently that the 
U. S. Navy Department is build- 
ing a flying boat with an upper wing 
measurement of 250 feet and a fusel- 
age 80 feet long. The wings will be 
12 feet wide and 14 feet apart. Motive 
power will be furnished by five 
Liberty motors of 400 horsepower 
each. This plane, is is said, will be 
the largest in the world. It is 
designed to carry 75 passengers. 
The cruising radius will be 2,000 
miles. 
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BATHING IN SAFETY 
WITH THE MASTEN 
“LIBERTY” SWIM- 
MING BELT (?iten® 


PATENT 
“Liberty” 


Swimming Belts have no equal and 
are adjustable to all sizes of men, women or 
children. Beginners learn to swim in a few 
minutes; strong swimmers find them a source 
of added plicasure. 

You SHOULD know how to swim and can 

swim with a “Liberty” Belt. Prices, cotton 

covering, $2.00; satin, $3.00, silk, $5.00. 
Masten adjustable Life Jackets ‘are approved 
by the Government. Our Universal Safety 
Suit is the most practical life preserver suit 
on the market, proved by competitive tests. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Life Preserver Cushions, Jackets, Marine Up 
holstery, Boats, Boat Tops, Spray Hoods, and 
carry in stock Marine Engines (Outboard and 
Inboard), Accessories, etc. 


We specialize in life preserver equipment 


Write for latest catalogue 
G. H. MASTEN CO., INC. 
226 East 46th Street, New York City 


Visit our showroom, Booth 4, Concourse, 
Hudson Terminal Bidg., 50 Church St., N.Y. 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


— and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 








MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 











WANTED: Joiner foreman who has 
had experience in high class yacht 
work. Good position offered. 
The Matthews Boat Co. 
Port Clinton, Ohio 


OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 
YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, 





D. 
NEW BEDFORD. MASS. 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 


Poe 
THOMAS D. BOWES, M. E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Offices: 
Lafayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc’ 


30 East 42 St., New York, U.S.A. 


Builds, sells and charters commercial 
vessels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnish- 
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Gerald Taylor White 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans of Yachts and 
Working Boats 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


82 Wall Street, New York City 


FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 


Fishing and Canoeing 
—fine sport especially when the 
canoe is an “Old Town.” Canoeing 
gives you the kind of healthy, vig- 
orous alertness that our soldiers— 
used tooutdoor life—showed in war. 
Old Towns” are sturdy, speed 
buoyant, trim-lined and entirely 
safe. Send for catalog. 


» OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
806 MiddieSt. Old Town, Maine 





No. 447—For Sale 


cruising power 
yacht; 96x15x5 ft. Speed 12-14 
miles; Standard motors. Deck 
dining saloon, two double state- 
rooms and after toilet 
room, etc. Low price. 


COX & STEVENS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


: 


BOAT BUILDERS 
WORKING PI.ANS 


Steel, Wood and Composite Con- 
struction. Displacement, Trim, 
Stability and Speed. Calculations 
for Amateur and Professional 


Builders. 


S. S. RABL 


419 Third St., Baltimore, Md. 





Twin screw 





High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 





saloon, 








**Light Competition Work Not Wanted"’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 


COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel.:; Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 


Complete List of All Types of Yachts For 
Sale or Charter. Designs Furnished 
for Cruising and Racing Craft 
Telephone, Main 3141 


114 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH - - R. I. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


Haad-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 


WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 


SAIL MAKERS 
ROWE'S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


STRONG & BICKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
VYachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Commercial 
Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxiliaries; Plans, 
Specifications, New Construction. 


Tel. Whitehall 537 
Cable Address “‘Strobick-New York” 














HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
af all kinds, canvas work of every de- 


501 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter”’ 


scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 


Send stamp for Circular Illustrating aarene. Ove 
original Hand-V-Bottom designs of 
which have made good aaa 


WANTED: A yaw, or schooner, 
length 85 to 100 ft. Draft not to 
exceed 4’ 6”. With or without aux- 
iliary. Am looking for a bargain. 
Anyone wanting a fancy price for his 
boat need not answer. Address Box 25, 
c/o Yachting, 141 W. 36th St.. N.Y. 
Men who know Buy, Sell, 


Charter and Insure their 


YACHTS 


THROUGH THE 


G. W. FORD 


YACHT AGENCY 


30 East 42d St., New York 
Cable Address ““Yachtford’”’ 





























For SALE—Twenty miles an hour open 


runabout, 35 feet long, 5% wide, 3 draft, 
with exceptionally well constructed hull 
Four or five men standing on one side cause 


Yacht Agent 
the boat to tilt but little. An excellent 
boat for hunting and fishing. Has 30-60 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK : . 
otearns engine. 


High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter E. E. 
Let me know your requirements de 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Yand 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Used on most all American and aa 
ing yachts, are made by the Pigeon-Fraser 240 HP. 
Hollow Spar Co., makers of all kinds of "531,31 
spars for yachts, working vessels, or ice 6-100 H. P. Fairbanks-Morse Semi-Diesel Marine Engines, 
boats. Either Hollow or Solid, new, each $7,000 

2-25 H. P. ditto, stationary, new, each $1,500 


Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 72 ft.. 35 mile, motor boat, new, cost $55,000, price 
$15,000. 
Boston, Mass. Also motor boats, chain 
equipment 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 





Telephone 
Rector 3896 


DICKINSON, JR., Essex, Conn. 


FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are — in a ng econom- 
ical, 














1-6 
cylinders, 3-75 H.P. Send for 


should’ — Therapie ba ag 
FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St. Middletown, Conn. 














FOR SALE THE CURTISS-WILLIS CO 

30 Church Street, New York 

8-360 H. P. D+ eee Marine Engines, new, each $3,000, 
cost 


each $15,000, cost 


Diesel Engines, uew, 


anchors, wire rope, and mariue 
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7. a - 6S RS 
mM UO 1 2D-£ 
The Service It Gives to Yachtsmen 


The Buyers’ Guide is ready to give full information about any article of equipment in which you may 
be interested and to purchase for the reader anything from a boat nail to a completed boat 


Jot down the numbers on the attached coupon and the Buyers’ Guide Service will do the rest, 
promptly and without charge or obligation 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 


@ 4 @ & 1] 





I am interested in the products manu- 


factured by the following concerns: 54. Louis Dusenbury & Co. 


55. Wicker-Craft Co. 
RT, RE eb. aa fe , 56. The Read Shop Flags 118, 


Air Craft - The Elco bp Engines, Detachable or Outboard 
1. Standard Aircraft Corp. 8. Matthews Boat Co. r re N ~ 
142. Curtiss Aero. and Motor Corp. 29. Great Lakes Boat Bidg. Corp’n rt f ead ore Cc 94. 
60. Cantilever Aero Co. ee gee ee eee ee 
A Brushes 
mmeters ee : 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. oe Walking Adame Engines, Marine 95. 
“a Canoes 
° ) 5 96 
Anchors 63. Gray Motor Company 96 
31. Thompson Bros. ‘ ‘ ' 
4. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 32. Old Town Canoe Co. 64. Van Blerck Motor Co. 
5. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 33. Racine Boat Co. 65. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. 
6 <C. D. Durkee & Co. 34. Peterborough Canoe Co. Seabury Co., Cons. (Speedway 97 
7. Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 35. W.H. Mullins Co. 66. Anderson Engine Co. 98. 
- .N. i 67. Gray & Prior Machine Co. 9, 
Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) 4 King Aertel Canvas Canoe Co. 68. Frisbie ‘satin a 100. 
8. Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. 69. Scripps Motor Co 101. 
9. Prest-O-Lite Co. ; 70 Niagara Motors Cor 
10. Willard Storage Battery Co. Capstans and Windlasses 71. et - Baik Yach — ar 
R . D. kee & Co. Engine Co. 102. 
Boats (Stock s,m, Bes ng 
. tot pone ) * a aoe ance . 72. Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 183. 
4 > . eo. D. Varpenter > 73. Commonwealth Motors Co 
12. Thos. F. Day, Inc. . : ' 
13. Wm. i Hand, Jr. 41. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 74. Welveriae Motor Works 
14. Racine Boat Co. Carb 75. Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 103. 
15. Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. arburetors 76. Kermath Motor Co. 104. 
16. W. H. Mullins Co. 42. Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 77. Sterling Engine Co. 105. 
17. Fay & Bowen Co 43. L. V. Fletcher & Co. 78. Mianus Motor Works 
18. Toppan Boat Co. 44. Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co. 79. Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 
19. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n 80. Standard Motor Const. Co. 106 
20. The Elco Works 81. Del Marine M C 107. 
1. W. 3s Moxley & Son Watches and Clocks . e. mes ar = Motor Uo. : 109. 
. Wm. Enh 82. James Craig Engine & Mach. Works 
Boat and Yacht Builders 45. soe en 181. Talbot Engineering Corp. 
22. Consolidated Shipbuilding C es omen te een ag 
4 orp. . Depollier & So 
23. Luders Marine Construction Co. i Det seen ean : 110, 
24. F.S. Nock TWO-CYCLE 
25. Mathis Yacht Building Co. Compasses 83. Gray Motor Co. 
o © Ww. 8 Tete 84. Mianus Motor Works 112. 
85. Dauntless Shipyard, Inc 49. ge Crittenden om 86. Bridgeport Motor Works 3. 
; i : ; 50. eo. B. Carpenter oO. ° 
: 115, 
------- CUT HERE------- $i, Maine Compass Co ae 8 
Yachting Buyers’ Guide Dept. ! : Fire Extingutshers 
141-145 West 36th Street | Cushions and Upholstery 87. C.D. Durkee & Co. . 
! 53. The Furniture Repair Shop 88. Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
I 
I 


57. Erskine-Danforth Corp. 119, | 
be PEER s Cv vas SAS bees bw ind beer bee " eT > a 89. C.D. Durkee & Co. De ’ 
4 
PND 6 C8850 cong ep deePasbaegts | Dinghies 90. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 22 1 
Add 91. W.& J. Tiebout 
PO ak ae eee So Wiehe Lc wcieclieee | 58. Geo. L. Chalesea 92. Annin & Co. 


hah g saul Moe's bed eabienceas os teks 6-19 | 59. Thos. F. Day, Inc. 93. Betsy Ross Flag Co. 
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—a 
aR SS Bi aa a Say 
What It Does for the Marine Trade 
By listing their names and merchandise in the Buyers’ Guide manufacturers and dealers will be 
in a better position to serve the yachtsman 
Do you know that in 1917 inquiries to this department resulted in the purchase of $45,592.32 
worth of boats, engines and accessories? 
Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 
1) i) i) o o 
Glue (Marine) Miscellaneous Spray Hoods and Awnings 
94. Jeffery’s, L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 123. Dupont Industries 151. C. D. Durkee & Co. 
124. Standard Oil Co. 152. C. P. McClellan 
125. Sperry Gyroscope 153. G.B.C ter & Co. 
Hollow Spars 126. Remington Arms U. M. C. Co. sie cai rental 
95. Pigeon Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 183. The Theroz Co. ; , 
184. Holton Abbot Mfg. Co. Steering Gears 
Galley Supplies 155. Edson Mfg. Co. 
‘tte ’ .D.D " 
96. G. Washington Sales Co. seenhe Ser eee Se 57, Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
127. Wm. Richards 158. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
os . 128. Thos. F. Day, Inc. 
Ignition Appliances 111. F. A. O. Schwarz , 
97. Splitdorf Electric Co. 185. G. B. Douglass Stoves (Yacht) 
98. Bosch Magneto Co. 
99. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. : = nace wnt Etna Co. 
100. cme Magneto Plumbing (Yacht) pe ae 
101. ampion Spark Plug Co. 
129. J.H. Curtiss Co., Inc. : : 
130. A.B. Sands & Son Co. Tanks (Gasoline and Air) 
Knock-Down Boats 161. L. O. Koven & Bro. 
102. Brooks Mfg. Co. P 162. Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 
um : 7 : 
183. F.H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. PS 163. A. B. Sands & Son Co. 
131. M.L. Oberdorfer Brass Co. 
mn , Tools 
Lighting Outfits (Electric) ’ : 
: Propellers 164. Frank Mossberg Co. 
108. Prest-O-Lite Co. 165. Universal Planer Co., Inc. 
4 peng Electrical Mfg. Co. 132. Hyde Windlass Co. 166. J. H. Williams & Co. 
5. Leece Neville 133. Michigan Wheel Co. 167. Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co 
134. Columbian Bronze Corp. 
Life Preservers Uniforms 
106. International Life Suit Corporation ever — . 
107. National Life Preserver Co. Reverse Gears 108. S. Appel & Co. 
109. G.H. Masten Co. 135. Paragon Gear Works 146. The Peerless Co. 
136. Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. Vv ; : 
Machine Tools arnésh and Paints 
110. Universal Planer Co., Inc. Sails 169. Boston Varnish Co 
137. Wil & Silsb 170. Devoe & Reynolds 
, ws r y 171. Murphy Varnish Co. 
Marine Hard 138. Jno. Curtin, Inc. 172. Brooklyn Varnish Co. 
arine araware 139. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 173 Sherwin-Williams Co 
io. = ° 
112. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 140. Wm. H. Griffin 174. Edward Smith Varnish Co. 
113. A. B. Sands & Son Co. 141. Ratsey & Lapthorn 
114. C. D. Durkee & Co. 143. Bottger Bros. 
115. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 144. Briggs & Beckman Water Proofing 
116, W. & 3 Tiebout 182. Cousens & Pratt 175. Robeson Preservo Co. 
uss eas Rag ag Searchlights (Electric) Welding 
, e — 145. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 176. L. Lawrence & Co. 
Mufflers and Silencers seal 
— 
118, L. O. Koven & Bros. Yacht Fettings Whistles and Outfits 
119. G. B. yo ond & Co. 147. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 177. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
120. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 148. A. B. Sands & Son Co. 178. C.D. Durkee & Co. 
121. C.D. Durkee & Co. 149. C.D. Durkee & Co. 179. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
122. W. & J. Tiebout 150. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 180. W. & J. Tiebout 
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For the 
Sinest boats (hat Sloat 


ferlineg 
We predict that the 
enclosed, or limousine run- 
about will be in vogue next 


season, and perhaps during 
1919. 


Fleur-De-Lis, owner Mr. William Liliy of New York. Designed and built by the Ditchburn 
Pleasure Boats, Ltd., Gravenhurst, Muskoka, a 35’ x 7’ limousine runabout which maintains 
over 26 miles per hour, a single 6 cylinder Model F Sterling being the power plant. 


For each size of this type of craft there is a Sterling engine of pronounced efficiency, equipped with every device that will 
augment its mechanical excellence. Raising the motor above the higher average are several attributes, peculiarly Sterling, and 
perhaps best expressed by the number of motors employed by the Navy; the quantity in individual use; and the many Sterling 
records, extending over a period of years, which well bear out more than a maker’s claims. 


Technical literature is available on request. The motors are built in 4, 6 and 8 cylinders, 10 to 300 H. P. for every type 
of craft. 


STERLING ENGINE CO. 1258 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


























Unfailing Power 


T is the “kick” in the propeller—that feeling 
of reserve power at your finger’s end—which 
gives to motor boating one of its greatest charms. 


But the power must be there when you want it—you must be sure of it. 
That is why Buffalos hold the place they do in the regard of motor boatists. They are reliable. 


The Builders of Buffalos have prepared a book which tells all about Buffalo engines, and why they 
are best for powering work boats, speed boats, launches, yachts and cruisers of all kinds and all sizes. 
It will be sent for the asking. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 
1271-1283 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








Announcing a new name for a famous old boat-building organization 


the CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


*THE Gas Engine & Power Company manufacturing policy is unchanged— 
and Charles L. Seabury & Company and it will continue to design and build 


the same high class pleasure and com 


Consolidated has become the Consoli- 


dated Shipbuilding Corporation. mercial craft of stee 
gasolene or steam propuision, which 


‘| or wood for either 


There has been no change in the have made the combined names of the 
company except the name—the officers old company well and favorably known 
and management remain the same—the throughout the world 
A catalogue of the newest models of pleasure 
cratt will be forwarded to you upon request. 


ONSOLIDATED 


sHIPBUILDING CORPORATion 


MORRIS HEIGHTS. NEW YORK CITY 
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Using the Cheapest Grades of Crude Oil as Fuel 


In Talbot 
Boilers full 
steam pressure 
is raised in five to 
fifteen minutes. 
The boiler is 
non - explosive 
and the feed 
water and fuel is 
automatically 
controlled, mak- 
ing it safe to 
leave for hours 
without atten- 
tion. It is the 
safest and most 
compact steam 
generator on the 
market. 


Talbot Steam Plants have saved its cost of installation 
many times over in all of the above boats 


The Talbot 
Steam Engine 
is fully enclosed 
and has forced 
lubrication. It 
is perfectly bal- 
anced and runs 
without noise or 
vibration. All 
necessary 
pumps are built 
as part of the en- 
gine, doing away 
with the usual 
net-work of 
pipes leading to 
auxiliaries, found 
in the average 
engine room. 


Plant owned by Talbot Engineering Corp. at Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Up-to-date manufacturing facilities puts us in position to 


make quick deliveries 


Ask for Bulletin ““Y’’ 





